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Hardly any group is too small to get in- 
surance under The Travelers umbrella. If four or 
more people are employed in your business—the 
minimum number varies from state to state—your 
Travelers Agent or broker has a new package of 
benefits for you and your employees. Life Insur- 


ance, Accidental Death, Weekly Disability Income, 
Hospital, Medical, Surgical and Major Medical 
benefits are available. Amounts of insurance are 
liberal. Administrative features are simple and 
streamlined. The cost is low. Ask your Travelers 
man about the employee plan for “Four or More.” 


HARTFORD f5, 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies «#10 
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Rais a magazine such as this one is a little bit 
like flying blind. It’s hard to know where 
you're going unless you hit something. For that reason 
The Kiwanis Magazine has been making a monthly 
survey of its readers for the past year, 
in the hope of finding out what types of articles and features 
Kiwanians like best. The survey is conducted with 
mimeographed forms that are sent each month to a dozen clubs 
in the United States or Canada. Presidents of the clubs 
are asked to poll their memberships, using the forms, 
then return them to us. At the meeting where the poll takes 
place, each member is first asked to state whether he has 
looked at the issue in question. If he answers 
“ves,” he is asked to read down the list of articles on the 
form and circle those he has read. 
Results of the survey have been gratifying, not only because 
they reflect an increasing readership of the magazine, 
but because our requests to clubs for their time 
have been received most cooperatively. The survey has also 
revealed some interesting facts. For example, Kiwanians 
apparently enjoy articles pertaining to business and 
community affairs, no matter how complex the subject may be. 
Kiwanians also follow closely the regular features 
of the magazine—especially “Kiwanis In Action,” “Gong and Gavel,” 
and “Club Clinic.” Less popular are the photo and art stories, 
short humor, and fiction. All of this information 
helps us to produce a magazine better suited to the needs of our 
readers, and we thank one and all who have helped to 
make the surveys possible. 


Iw ruts Issue we touch on a matter of prime importance to 

every businessman—the consumer. One of our two articles on the 
subject concerns the growth of consumer groups and its 

effect on business. The other deals with consumer research, a 
relatively new technique for measuring consumer attitudes 

and opinions. Margaret Dana, author of the first article, has 

written several books as well as numerous 

magazine articles about consumers. She has 

acted as a consultant in this field for such firms as ; 

the Columbia Broadcasting System, American Viscose Corporations, 
the Fur Breeders Association, and the American 

Broadcasting Company. Joseph Epstein, author of the article 

on consumer research, is a staff member of The Kiwanis 

Magazine. R.E.G. 
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Travel is so broadening, and there's 
no better month for it than July. Our 
cover makes use of some familiar 
symbols to illustrate attractions 
in Canada and the United States. 
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Here’s what you 
can buy for 
cancer research 


Scan the list below. Read the 
actual prices of equipment pur- 
chased with American Cancer 
Society funds. You'll see that 
there are never any bargains in 
cancer research. 

Decide what you can afford to 
buy. Then mail your contribu- 
tion with the coupon below to 


CANCER, c/o your post office. 


RESEARCH PRICE LIST 
5 dozen tissue culture tubes. . . $5 


Food and care of 1500 mice for 1 
CT ee ere. Gee $15 


) TONNE. Bo cus cds $19 


1 mouth rebreathing apparatus 
and nebulizer ........... 


1 instrument sterilizer .... . $50 
1 blood cell calculator, used in 
leukemia studies ......... $70 
4 days’ maintenance of a cancer 
ee eee $100 
1 kymograph manometer . . .$134 
1 isotope scanner........ $250 
2,000 millicuries of radioactive 
ES Oe ay $750 
% gram of cobalt for radiation 
GR 6 ok adeeb $6,000 


1 grant for the study of the role 
of hormones in growth, including 
the cause, prevention and treat- 


ment of cancer....... £70,000 
100 medical training fellowships 
35 eer ee $500,000 


Grants to 5 scientists, each head- 
ing a cooperative five-year cancer 


research program . . $1,000,000 


Mail this coupon to: 
CANCER 
c/o Your local post office 


Attached is my donation 
of $ 
to fight cancer. 





My Name 
Address 
City 











State e 
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Attractive purse, made of hand-grained 
English Morocco leather. Lined com- 
pletely with rayon faille. Many pockets 
to hold ladies essentials. Kiwanis emblem 
and embroidered flower accents this Con- 
tinental type purse. Available in two 
colors. 
PC-27-B Purse, “Dresden” model, light 

| EE FERS $8.00 
PC-27-W Pome “Dresden” model, white . .$8.00 

Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax 

(Not available in Canada) 






CHARM BRACELET 


Featured here is an attractive charm bracelet, available in either 
gold plated and rhodium (silver color) plated finish. The 
attached charm, blank on one side and suitable for engraving, 
@ has on the other side an embossed %” Kiwanis emblem. Charms 
/ are available separately. 

CANADA 


S. 
BC-97-R Rhodium plated finish ..................005. $2.50 $3.00 
BC-97-G Gold plated finish 
Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax 
(Quantity prices available) 


DELUXE SET 
Cuff Links and Tie Clasp Set 


The set is the top quality cuff link and tie 
clasp set in our catalog. Emblem and 
fittings are 10K gold filled. The set is 
boxed in an attractive gift box. 


CLT-65 Cuff Links and Tie Clasp Deluxe 


set, Kiwanis, 10K gold filled set $12.00 
CL-60 Cuff Links, Deluxe, only ........ $ 8.50 
TC-5 _— Tie Clasp, Deluxe, only ........ $ 4.50 


Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax 
(Not available in Canada) 


TRIPLE JET SET 
Cuff Links, Tie Clasp, and 
Tie Tac with Guard 


Gold plated embossed Kiwanis emblems 
accented by a jet black cluster of cloisonne 
enamel. The “Triple Jet Set” gives a man 
a real choice of three accessories all in one. 


CLTT-707 Cuff Link, Tie Tac, Tie Clasp 


“Triple Jet Set” ............ $10.00 
CL-700 Cuff Links, only ............ $ 4.50 
TC-4 Tie Clasp, only .............. $ 4.50 
TT-3 Be We Wiech ocecnte<s cate $ 2.50 


Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax 
(Not available in Canada) 
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ONE OF NEW YORK’S 
FINER HOTELS 


On the city’s most famous 
thoroughfare, 5th Avenue in 
exclusive Washington Square. 
Spacious single rooms from $10 
daily. With air-conditioning from 
$12-$14. Lavish 2 & 3 room apart- 
ments with serving pantries. 
Television available. 


SPECIAL RATES 
on a monthly 
basis. Additional 
substantial 
savings, on 
unfurnished and 
furnished 
apartments TTT 
on lease. ak 






Write for descriptive brochure 
N. Scheinman, Managing Director 
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STEAD'S RANCH RESORT 


In Rocky Mountain National Park 
Estes Park, Colorade 
Complete activity program June to 
October for all including children. 
Private 9-hole golf course. Write to: 


STEAD’S RANCH, INC. ESTES PARK, COLO. 








EASY SIMPLE PROVEN METHOD TO 


Earn MONEY 


FOR 


YOUR CLUB 


America’s quality distributor of unusual and 
practical items that are proven money-makers 
for fund-raising projects for any organization. 


800 ITEMS TO SELECT FROM 


Gifts, imports, housewares, jewelry, toys, Christ- 
mas cards and wraps, novelties, Most retail at 
$1 and $1.50. Generous profits are guaranteed you. 


WE FINANCE YOU 


Send no money! We give established organiza- 
tions 30 days from invoice to make payment, No 
risk for you. Hold your event and pay us later on. 


For colorful catalog, complete information, write 


ADRIANE FUND-RAISING PROJECTS 
1-430 Park Square St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Foreign Extension 

. When anyone says that the most 
pressing issue of our time is world peace, 
it is clear that he is not aware of the 
fact that we cannot have both world 
peace and “freedom.” God knows that 
we all crave peace from the bottom of 
our hearts, but preservation of our free- 
doms is the ultimate issue today. 

I think the answer to the question 
of expansion lies in the opinion stated 
on page 6 of the May issue: that the roll 
of service clubs today is “developing in 
all people a concern for good citizenship 
and individual responsibility.” 

Let's bend our efforts and the tremen- 
dous force of Kiwanis to the salvation 
of our great nations through the build- 
ing of our spiritual and moral values by 
building fine, patriotic citizens and cre- 
ating an awareness of today’s vital issues 
for the survival of our freedoms. When 
we have accomplished these objectives, 
we can then think about expansion. 

Don I. Huddleston 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Costa Mesa, California 


... The arguments against Foreign Ex- 
tension of Kiwanis International in the 
May issue were very interesting. I was 
particularly impressed by the phrase: 
“Instead of rushing into Foreign Exten- 
sion. . .” The question of foreign ex- 
tension has been before Kiwanis 
International Boards for over twenty- 
four years. By what stretch of the 
imagination could this possibly be con- 
strued as rushing in? 

Mention has been made that Japan is 
already pressing for a Kiwanis club, and 
I understand that one was formed in the 
Philippines but had to disband. Our loss 
can only lead to a gain by either Lions 
or Rotary. We need outposts of common 
sense motivated by Kiwanis ideals in 
every part of our globe. 

Surely a quarter of a century is long 
enough to discuss any problem. Let us 
have action at Toronto. 

Charles E. Longley 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
West Point, Vancouver, British Columbia 


A Resolution on Foreign Extension will 
be presented to the delegates at the con- 
vention in Toronto this month. The 
Kiwanis Magazine will announce the 
delegates’ decision in the August issue. 

—THE EDITORS 


Systematic Seizure 

..»In Oren Arnold’s column in the May 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, Mr. 
Arnold writes: “Don’t tell me the Com- 
munists are taking over the world. . .” 
To me it is apparent that Mr. Arnold is 
either a foolish man or completely unin- 
formed. 





I wonder if he has read J. Edgar 
Hoover’s book, Masters of Deceit, 
which thoroughly outlines the spread of 
communism over the world in the past 
fifteen years. The “change of status” 
which Mr. Arnold refers to is nothing 
less than the systematic seizure of 
colonial states by the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

At a time when we should be warning 
all of our members to be keenly aware 
of the dangers of communism, this man, 
in effect, says relax and forget it. 

Billy R. Watson 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Big Spring, Texas 


The “change of status” I refer to is 
not the systematic seizure of colonials 
by the Communist conspiracy. Allow me 
to restate the facts as given in the 
“Gong and Gavel” paragraph in May: 
In the past fifteen years nearly one- 
fourth the world’s population has 
changed its status from colonials to in- 
dependents, despite Communist gains in 
other areas. (My authority for this 
statement is Dr. John Furbay, staff lec- 
turer for the Strategic Intelligence 
School in Washington, D. C.) I posi- 
tively do not “in effect say relax and 
forget” the dangers of Communism, only 
that we must not let our emotional 


balance be overwhelmed by them. 
—Oren Arnold 


Red Tape 

... Regarding Milan Kubic’s articles on 
Free Trade (April and May) one of the 
paramount reasons United States firms 
do not export goods is the fantastic 
amount of red tape that the US govern- 
ment requires. 

A recent shipment worth about $50 
required over thirty pages of forms that 
took more than a year to process. This 
attitude by our bureaucrats is hardly 
conducive to more trade. 

Robert F. Smith 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


Unlisted 
. Recently our Kiwanis Education 

Committee invited the librarian of one of 
the libraries to talk to our club about 
the usefulness of our magazine to the 
library and its patrons. The librarian 
spoke well of the make-up and content 
of The Kiwanis Magazine, but suggested 
that its usefulness was extremely limited 
because it was not listed in the Reader’s 
Guide to Periodical Literature. 

Justin W. Seymour 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Orange-West Orange, New Jersey 


Admission to the Readers’ Guide is 


difficult to obtain—as it should be. Only 
the librarians themselves determine 
which magazines shall be in the Guide 
and which shall not. Recently they re- 
affirmed an earlier decision that the 
Readers’ Guide should “index US peri- 
odical of broad, general, and popular 
character.” At the same time they 
dropped ten magazines from the Guide 
one of which was a service club pub- 
lication. —THE EDITORS 


Cover Comment 
. . . Congratulations on the May mag 
azine cover. I like it. 
A. C. Callihan 
Member, Kiwanis Club o 
Logan, West Virginia 


... On the front cover of the May issu 
of the magazine, the gardener might just 
as well be gone. I have never seen a 
gardener accomplish anything while 
holding an umbrella over his head. 

T. Berney Blain 

Member, Kiwanis Club o/ 

Abilene, Texas 


Wealth of Knowledge 
. . . We have noted with interest you: 
articles in the May and June issues of 
The Kiwanis Magazine entitled, “The 
World of Niagara Falls.” We feel that 
the articles are extremely well written 
and divulge a wealth of knowledge 
about the area. For this reason, we are 
distributing copiés to all the schools in 
the district as well as to the public 
libraries. 

Leo P. Sauve 

Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 

Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Answer to a Prayer 

... The June issue of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine was an answer to my prayer. Hav- 
ing just been appointed to our village 
board, the article “The Art of, Wooing 
Industry” by Harry Coles had great 
bearing and drew an extremely close 
parallel to our own village problem. 

I intend to circulate copies of this 
article among the members of my vil- 
lage planning commission and zoning 
committee. 

Louis N. Vrana 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Fox River Grove, Illinois 


The Griffin, Georgia Plan 
... The Kiwanis Club of Griffin, Georgia 
was very interested in “The Savings 
Bond Story” by Archer Bowes in the 
June issue. As part of its CQ program, 
the club is actively supporting a cam- 
paign to have every family in our county 
buy a US Savings Bond. The slogan of 
the Griffin, Georgia Plan, as it has come 
to be called, is “Confidence in Uncle Sam 
—Unlimited.” As for the Griffin club, 
every member bought a bond in May. 
Stewart C. Turnbull 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Griffin, Georgia 
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KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 





>Oliver Jackson, Abilene, Texas: 
F!--t-d nrecident of the National Track 
Coaches Association. He is the track 
coach at Abilene Christian College, and 
has coached two recent Olympic Gold 
Medal winners. 

>Herb Plambeck, Des Moines, Iowa: 
Named winner of the Animal Agricul- 
ture Award. The award is given for ex- 
ceellence in farm broadcasting. 

» Joseph A. Riggenbach, Monte Vista, 
Coiorado: Appointed the United States 
delegate to the World Council on Local 
Government 

>» Tom O’Ryan, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Elected chairman of the board of the 
National Association of Transportation 
Advertising, Incorporated. 








Birthdays: These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates from July 16 


August 15 


through 
{51 % 1916 

° Youngstown, Ohio, July 29 
Albany, New York, August 10 


pipe 
Fort Scott, Kansas, July 27 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania, July 21 

Oswego, New York, July 21 

Port Angeles, Washington, July 21 

West Toronto, Ontario, July 26 

Everett, Washington, July 28 

Little Rock, Arkansas, July 29 

Talladega, Alabama, July 29 

Orlando, Florida, July 30 

Fremont, Ohio, August 4 

Jellico, Tennessee, August 5 

Olympia, Washington, August 11 

East Orange, New Jersey, August 12 

Newton, North Carolina, August 12 

Wessington Springs, South Dakota 
August 12 


Sth % 1926 
e ) Warrenton, Georgia, July 19 


South Side. Saint Louis, Missouri, 
July 22 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, July 27 
Swedesboro, New Jersey, July 28 
Crosby, North Dakota, July 29 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania, July 29 
Middletown, Ohio, July 30 
Williamston, North Carolina, July 30 


th * 1931 ’ 
30) Blue Ridge, Georgia, July 22 


Truro, Nova Scotia, July 27 
Oxford, North Carolina, July 28 
Omak, Washington, July 30 


9th % 1936 
) Jasper, indiana, July 16 
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{ roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


TRUST FUND GIVES TORONTO CLUB $150,000 A YEAR TO SPEND 


Tue Krwants Cuus of Toronto, host club for the 1961 Kiwanis International 
Convention this month, is not only one of the largest Kiwanis clubs (271 
members), it is also one of the luckiest, Twenty-eight years ago one of its 
members, Theodore P. Loblaw, left a large sum of money in trust for the club 
to spend for philanthropic purposes. Since that time, the Toronto club has 
gone to great lengths not to betray “Tom” Loblaw’s confidence in their wisdom. 
As directed, they have spent the income from the trust—in recent years an 
average $150,000 a year—on a variety of projects to benefit boys and girls. 

The club’s benefactor, Tom Loblaw, had a Horatio Alger-type background. 
Born in 1872 on a farm near Alliston, Ontario, Tom was just nine months old 
when his father was killed in a farm accident. For the next fifteen years he 
and his widowed mother, occupied from early morning to late evening with 
farm chores, had to fend for themselves in a life that allowed almost no 
diversions. Then at fifteen, his mother died, and Tom took work as an unpaid 
choreboy on his uncle’s nearby farm. 

His first paying job was with a neighboring farmer for ten dollars a month. 
When, at the end of two months, he had saved nineteen dollars, he struck out 
for Toronto. An energetic and ascetic career in business culminated in his 
owning a large chain of supermarkets, the well-known Loblaw’s Groceterias. 

Like many other philanthropists, Tom Loblaw had a very clear idea of 
the usefulness of money. He kept on his desk a plaque that embodied his own 
ideas on the subject. The plaque, in part, read: 

“There is no happiness in mere dollars. After they are acquired, one can 
use but a very moderate amount. It is given to man to eat so much, to wear 
so much, and to have so much shelter, and more he cannot use. When money 
has supplied these, its mission, so far as the individual is concerned, is fulfilled, 
and man must look still further and higher.” 

In keeping with his creed, Tom Loblaw (see News anp EvENTSs, page 6) 





In April a caravan of trucks left High Point, North Carolina with a shipment of 
food and clothing for the Cuban refugees in Florida. Picking up additional trucks 
along the way, they arrived in Miami with a cargo valued at $100,000. Here in 
the Miami warehouse, where the goods were stored before being distributed, Florida 
District Lieutenant Governor Jack Eakle, left, and Trustee Edward B. Moylan, 
right, congratulate Dr. H. M. Harrison of the High Point club who conceived the 
Kiwanis Freedom Caravan idea. (For a full account of the project, see page 41.) 
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Perfect 
Gift! 


“SUCCESS THROUGH A 
POSITIVE MENTAL ATTITUDE” 
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A book designed to help others— 
written by a KIWANIAN for the 
benefit of all. 





All net proceeds from the sale of 
this book will go directly to the 
“North Shore Kiwanis Projects Fund.” 


ieee 4 
| NORTH SHORE KIWANIS PROJECTS FUND ! 
i Box #5904 
4 Chicago 80, Ilinois 
Enclosed is my check or money order for 
$4.95. Please send my book to: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


crt eee-------- 


SAVE 


1961 SUMMER 


SALE 








WO. K3 TABLE 
TEMPERED 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


MONROE 
FOLDING TABLES 


Summer Sale factory saving to 
Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. 
MONROE Folding Banquet Tables, 
automatic folding and locking, super strength, easy 
seating. 68 models and sizes. 

WRITE FOR 1961 CATALOG IN COLOR — FREE 
Coler pictures on full line--MONROE Folding tables. chairs. toble 


SUMMER 
PRICES NOW 













ond choir trucks, platform -risert Enureh portitions Our 53rd yeor 


THE MONROE CO., 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
address. 

AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 
Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4//,”. 











6*-I1, each $2.75 
12-23, each $2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 
48 or more, each.. $1.60 


* Minimum quantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 5) 


actively supported his church, the 
YMCA, and innumerable other chari- 
ties. But, perhaps because of the difficult 
circumstances of his own childhood, he 
took especial pride in helping under- 
privileged children. To a great extent it 
was this interest in working with and 
for children that attracted him to the 
Kiwanis Club of Toronto. 

At his death at age sixty in April 1933, 
the members of the Toronto club learned 
that Tom Loblaw had mentioned the 
club in his will. After making adequate 
provisions for his family, he put these 
clauses in the will: 

“I direct the Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation . . . to hold all the residue 
of my estate ... as a trust fund to be 
known as the “T. P. Loblaw Charitable 
Trust.’” 

“The Toronto General Trusts Corpo- 
ration shall invest and keep invested the 
The Charitable Trust Fund and shall pay 
the annual income or dividends re- 
ceived therefrom to the Kiwanis Club 
of Downtown Toronto to be used by the 
said Club for its underprivileged boys 
work and other charitable purposes in 
the City of Toronto as the said Club 
may, in its absolute discretion, deter- 
mine.” 

Another clause in the will provided 
that the trust corporation “shall advance 
out of the Capital any sum requested by 


the said Club up to $100,000. . .” This 
was in 1933, the third year of the de- 
pression. 


The way Loblaw wrote his will was a 
testament to his confidence in the club. 
He had put a great fortune at their “ab- 
solute discretion.” One of the first steps 
toward insuring that the money was 
judiciously used was to establish within 
the club The Loblaw Charity Trust 
Fund Committee. From the very first, 
the Loblaw Committee has made every 
policy decision concerning the use of the 
annual expenditure of the income from 
the fund. Sitting on each year’s com- 
mittee are fifteen past presidents, five 
members of the club’s board of directors, 
and five members from the general 
membership. (If the chairman of the 
Boys and Girls Work Committee is not 
among these twenty-five Kiwanians, 
then another place on the committee is 
made for him.) The Loblaw Charity 
Fund Committee chairmanship gener- 
ally falls to the member who was presi- 
dent of the club two years before. 

Annual expenditures from the trust 
over the years have followed a fairly 
consistent pattern. Approximately 90 
per cent of each year’s revenue goes to 
the club’s own boys and girls work, with 
the remaining 10 per cent going to the 
support of other Toronto charities. 

Since 1935 the total revenue used from 
the fund is estimated at close to three 
million dollars. Of this amount, two and 
a half million has gone into the Toronto 
club’s boys and girls projects, which 
include, among other activities, four 
boys clubs, a recently completed girls 
club, and a large summer camp. 





The remaining share, about $300,000, 
has gone to assist seventy-six other 
charitable organizations in Toronto, 
some of which have received continuous 
support from the Loblaw Charitable 
Trust Fund for as many as fifteen years 

The fund is today estimated at a 
capital value of over four million dollars 
Thus far, over 20,000 Toronto boys anda 
girls have directly benefited from Tom 
Loblaw’s generosity. And one of the best 
features of the Loblaw Charitable Trust 
Fund is that it continues to grow. 





Acting on behalf of President J. O. 
Tally, Jr., President-Elect I. R. Witt- 
huhn, accompanied by Mrs. Witthuhn, 
visited the Georgia District recently. 
They were greeted at the Atlanta air- 


port by Georgia District Governor 
Larry P. Martin and M. M. Smith, a 
member of the Northside Atlanta Club. 


MISSISSIPPI CIRCLE K CLUB 
WINS TOP CAMPUS AWARD 
MississippP1 COLLEGE at Clinton, Missis- 
sippi has given its top service award for 
campus organizations to the school’s 
Circle K club. The club successfully 
undertook more than forty campus 
projects during the 1960-61 school year. 
Their projects ranged from a campus 
beautification campaign to training new 
student body officers in parliamentary 
procedure. The Circle K men also led a 
campus safety program. 





FARM AND BOATING 

SAFETY WEEKS 

OBSERVED IN JULY 

IN THE United States, two separate 
weeks in July will be devoted to the 
prevention of accidents on the farm 
and in the water. National Safe Boating 
Week will be observed from July 2-8, 
and National Farm Safety Week from 
July 23-29. In connection with the spe- 
cial emphasis on safety during the 
summer months, both programs are sup- 
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ious Last year accidents on farms ac- 

able counted for 11,700 deaths and over one (GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT Y ty 
>ars million disabling injuries. Because all y OL 
it a age groups are included in these statis- 

lars tics, the slogan for this year’s program 

ana is “Safety is a Family Affair.” 

Tom Boating provides a more optimistic 

best picture. Although in recent years the 

rust number of boaters has increased, there 


has not been a corresponding increase 
in accidents. It is the aim of the sponsors 
of the National Safe Boating Week Com- 
mittee to insure that this trend con- 
tinues. 

The sponsors of both farm safety 
and boat safety weeks have prepared 
special kits for Kiwanis clubs and others 
who plan to observe either of the events 
in their community. The kits include 
posters, suggested programs, newspaper 
mats, fact sheets, and bumper stickers. 
The farm safety kit can be obtained by 
writing to the Farm Division, National 
Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Illinois. For the boating 
kit Kiwanians may write to the National 





easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 





0. Safe Boating Week Committee, Cap- 
iva tain Richard Baxter, Chairman, US Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
: ° a FITCH 
- ee a Headquarters, Washington 3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of Reese 
i. a ee ® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
nor é Fl | i | Hi down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
a TAPES OF KIWANIS healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 


FORUMS AVAILABLE TO CLUBS 

lub. FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 
: r: : : LEADING MAN'S 

Tapes of thirteen Kiwanis radio forums week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 


dealing with vital issues of the day are ' 
now ready for distribution to Kiwanis SHAMP 00 hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 


! clubs. In announcing the release of the 
























sis- tapes, Clum Bucher, Chairman of the GET BETTER MILEAGE ON YOUR ADVERTISING... 
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par. stations in local communities. 

pus Inquiry has been created to serve as 

ew part of the Kiwanis CQ program. Its YW Os 

ary specific purpose is to present important D N a ivi tl MOODY 

da topics in a way that helps the listener programs call for... 


form his own opinion on the basis of the 
— information provided. Among the topics 
included in the series are: The Electoral 
College and the Fifth Amendment, De- 
linquency—Actual or Statistical?, Are 
ate Americans Getting Soft; Are We Losing 
the Our Prestige Abroad?, College for 
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Minds, too, 
need cultivating 





Nourish the mind, and the harvest 
can be bountiful beyond all measure. 


Our nation, up to now, has been 
richly rewarded by the quality of 
thought nourished in our colleges 
and universities. The kind of learn- 
ing developed there has made possi- 
ble our American way of life. 

Today these colleges are facing a 
serious crisis. Low salaries are driv- 
ing too many gifted teachers into 
other fields. Many classrooms are 
seriously overcrowded. And by 1967 
enrollments are expected to double! 


Our institutions of higher learning 
are doing their best to meet these 
challenges. But they need help. Help 
the college of your choice now. The 
results of your support will be im- 
mediate and lasting. 





If you want to know more about what 
the college crisis means to you and to 
your children, write for a free book- 
let to: HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, 
Times Square Station, New York 36, 
New York. | 


Published as a public service in coop- 
eration with The Advertising Council. 
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DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 










I HOPE you GUYS SAW THE CLUB RATINGS — OUR C.iUB IS 

IN FIRST PLACE AGAIN THIS MONTH — WE TOOK AN AWARD AT THE © 

= DIVISION CONFERENCE AND IT LOOKS LIKE WERE A SHOO IN To CoP E 
See, THAT CITIZENSHIP TROPHY AND GUESS WHAT, WE GOT 

“=, COOKING FOR NEXT SEASONS KIWANIS KIDS DAY — 




















HE NEVER HELPS HIS CLUB BUT HE ALWAYS 











BOASTS ABOUT ITS ACHIEVEMENTS ~% 


Ir Dan Wuite of the Sandusky, Ohio 
club is not the oldest Kiwanian, there 
aren’t many who are older. Dan reached 
his 100th birthday recently, an event 
clubs. that was duly celebrated by the club 

—It is farther north than any other’ with a “This is Your Life—Dan White” 
club. program. After being greeted by old 

—It is the first club in the largest state friends and hearing a summary of his 
in the Union. past achievements, the guest of honor 

—It is the first Circle K club to have said that he enjoyed the party im- 
been chartered during the first academic mensely. His only regret, he said, was 
year of a new university. that, “I don’t see anyone here my age.” 


BUOYANT BRIEFS 

Tue Crircce K Cius of Alaska Methodist 
University in Anchorage holds no less 
than three distinctions among Circle K 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis Clubs built during the month of May 1961 


NEW CLUBS SPONSORS 


Lake Murray, La Mesa, California 
Southwest Suburban, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Ashland, Ohio 

Mission Valley, San Diego, California 


La Mesa, California 

Central Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Mansfield, Ohio 

San Diego, California and Kearny Mesa, 
California 

Northwest Columbus, Ohio 

Allen Park, Michigan 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Willow Glen, San Jose, California 

and Campbell, California 

Maple Ridge, Haney, British Columbia Kitsilano, Vancouver, British Columbia 
and Coquitlam-Port Moody, British Columbia 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Henrietta, New York Lakeshore-Rochester, New York 
New Haven, Indiana Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Park Royal, West Vancouver, British Columbia West Vancouver, British Columbia; 
North Vancouver, British Columbia; and 

The Highlands, North Vancouver, British Columbia 
Decatur, Georgia; Druid Hills, Atlanta, Georgia; and 
South DeKalb, Georgia 

East Knoxville, Tennessee 

The Emerald Empire, Eugene, Oregon 
University Area, Austin, Texas 

Mayfield, Kentucky and Benton, Kentucky 
Midland, Texas 


Dublin, Ohio 

Taylor, Michigan 

Plaquemine, Louisiana 

West Valley, San Jose, California 


Omro, Wisconsin 


Central DeKalb, Georgia 


Norwood, Knoxville, Tennessee 
River Road, Eugene, Oregon 
Austin, Northeast, Texas 
Murray, Kentucky 
Midland Village, Texas 
Berkeley Heights, New Jersey Mountainside, New Jersey 
Edmonton, Oil Capital, Alberta Edmonton, Alberta 
Scottsburg, Indiana Seymour, Indiana; Madison, Indiana; and New Albany, Indiana 
Stone Park, Illinois Northlake, Illinois 
Shawnee-Merriam, Kansas Overland Park, Kansas 
West Glendale, California _ Glendale, California and Gateway, Glendale, California 
Rego Park, New York Highland Park, Brooklyn, New York; Sunnyside, Long 
Island, New York; and Maspeth, New York 
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DOES ALL 
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No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in United States 





Postage will be paid by: 
MINNESOTA MINING AND 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEPT. DFA-71 
ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 


ET: 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 25 
St. Paul, Minn 


























MAKE US PROVE IT 


dl MAIL THIS CARD 


At no obligation, I'm interested in information about | 
the ways “Thermo-Fax"’ Brand Copying Machines can : 4 TODAY FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 


speed, simplify, and cut costs on the jobs I’ve checked. 
General Copying Statements Projection Transparencies: 
Addressing Labels Paper Printing Plates Systems Copies ° 
Laminating Checkifyounowusea “Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine. See tor yourself why 
the ‘“Thermo-Fax”’ Brand 


Name — ! Copying Machine is 
Title . the most versatile 
Firm ; business machine in 
Address : ' the business world 
City Zone State 


JUL 








JULY 


systems 
copies 


for as little as 2¢ 


." 


projection 
| transparencies 


é addressing 
labels 


_.. and at amazing savings! 


No other one business machine in the world 
does more jobs than the ‘“‘Thermo-Fax’’ Brand 
Copying Machine .. . plus giving you WHITE 
copies, both standard and bond-weight. And so 
economical on every job, too! For example: 


Black on white, bond-weight System copies 
for as little as 2¢ a copy... Finished Paper 
Printing Plates in 30 seconds for as /ittle as 


BRANO 


COPYING MACHINES 


1961 e 


12¢...Ready-to-project Transparencies for as 
little as 13¢... Many more money-saving jobs! 


Get the facts on the versatile -“‘Thermo-Fax”’ 
Copying Machine—how it does more paper- 
work jobs...does them faster... for less cost 
than ever before! MAKE US PROVE IT... mail 
the postage-paid card today. See for yourself 
why the ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine is the 
most versatile business machine! 


TUAnvracrurine COMPANY 


. «+ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


THE TERM “THERMO-FAX”™ IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 














How thousands 


SLEEP 


BETTER 
—day or night 


For over 25 years, 
SLEEP SHADE 
-with its unique de- 

sign—has provided the 
complete darkness needed for sound sleep. 
Over 2 million have been sold because 
SLEEP SHADE provides absolute com- 
fort and satisfaction. Price $1.50. 


insist on this k when 
buying Sleep Shede : 





For another 
sleep aid, try 
soft, re-usable 
SLEEPWELL 
EAR STOPS to 
banish noises. 
25¢ a pair. Five 
pairs $1.00. 






If your Drug 
or Department 
Store cannot 


Insist on 
this package 
when buying 


ear supply you, we 
stops. will mail, post- 
age prepaid, im- 
mediately on 
receipt of your 
remittance. Full 
refund if not 
completely satis 


fied. 


SLEEP SHADE COMPANY 


828 Mission St., Dept. K, P.O. Box 968, San Francisco, Calif. 





SPONSOR A TRAVELOGUE SERIES FOR 
HIGH PROFIT, GOOD ENTERTAINMENT 


RALPH WINDOES TRAVELOGUES, Inc 
407 Houseman Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich 








Lasgene Distributors of U.S. Govt. Surplus Balloons in the 
USA. Inflate up to Giant 30 ft. diameter with air or gas. Fun 
at the Beach, Water Sports, ete., Flying Advt. visible for 
miles. Terrific for attracting crowds at Openings, Fairs. 
Roadside Stands, Gas Stations, Sports Events. Made of Du- 
rable Neoprene Rubber. New, never used. No C.0.D.'s. 
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The Kiwanis DateY Tcan see why so 
Film provided | many Clubs are 
such a colorfu 







Take their tip- 
Reserve the 
KIWANIS DATE 
FILM for Your 
Club. No cost 
or obligation. 
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CLUB CLINIC 





Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 1). 


Q. The board of directors of our club 
has referred a request for a change in 
our meeting place to the membership. 
Will a majority vote be sufficient to 
make the change, or is a two-thirds vote 
of the membership necessary? 


A. Actually, the decision to change the 
meeting place of your club has to be 
made by the board of directors, not by 
the membership. It is provided in Arti- 
cle X, Section 1 of the Standard Form 
for Club Bylaws that the time and place 
of the weekly meetings of a club “shall 
be determined by the board of direc- 
tors.” The vote of the club membership 
requested by your board will be merely 
a vote of confidence, and not necessarily 
binding. A majority vote of the mem- 
bership is all that would be required, 
after which the board should make the 
decision. 


Q. In the Bulletin for Kiwanis Officers 
for April, the following statement ap- 
pears: “As a subordinate club of Ki- 
wanis International, the Kiwanis club 
of — is exempt from federal 
income tax under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 501 (c) (4) of the 1954 Internal 
Revenue Code according to the ruling 
of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue on October 12, 1960.” Does this 
mean that contributions made to a Ki- 
wanis club for its youth or charitable 
activities may be deducted by the con- 
tributors on their income tax returns? 


A. No. This provision applies only to 
Kiwanis International and its affiliated 
clubs, exempting them, as “civic 
leagues,” from paying income tax on 
dues, donations, and other income. For 
individuals to deduct contributions to a 
club’s youth or charitable activities, the 
club need only incorporate a charitable 
fund or foundation. Information and 
suggestions for forming such a fund or 
foundation can be secured from the Gen- 


eral Office. 


Q. Our club has a modest reserve in 
its charity fund. Would it be proper 
for us to invest this in shares of a 
mutual investment fund? 


A. Monies received by a club for charity 
are in the nature of a trust fund. Your 
board of directors would therefore be 
wise to invest these funds only in the 
type of investments permitted by your 
state laws covering trust funds. If your 
state laws permit the investment of trust 
funds in mutual investment companies, 
your board could do so if it felt that 
this was the most profitable investment 
consistent with safety. 


Q. On April 18 I attended the regular 
monthly meeting of our board of direc- 
tors. Can this be credited as a make-up 
for the meeting of May 2, which I was 
unable to attend? 


A. No. The meeting that you missed o» 
May 2 would have to be made up eithe: 
by attending the meeting of another 
club six days before May 1, during May, 
or six days after May 31, or by attend- 
ing a regularly scheduled meeting of the 
board of directors of your club seven 
days before, during, or seven days after 
the month of May. Since April 18 fel! 
more than seven days before May 1, 
credit for attendance cannot be given 
for the May 2 meeting. 


Q. In the May Club Clinic the question 
was asked: “How many members of the 
board of directors must vote to elect a 
proposed member?” The answer stated: 
“Two-thirds of the entire board of di- 
rectors present at the meeting.” Does 
this mean that if nine board members 
attend the meeting, six of them would 
be enough to elect a proposed member? 


A. No. Six words were inadvertently 
omitted from the first sentence of that 
answer. As originally written, the sen- 
tence read, “Two-thirds of the entire 
board of directors, regardless of the 
number of directors present at the meet- 
ing.” If there are twelve members on 
the board, at least eight must vote “yes” 
to elect a proposed member. If only nine 
of the members of the board are present, 
the affirmative vote of eight would still 
be necessary. 


Q. Several of our members who are on 
a college faculty have long vacations. 
In previous years, we have deleted these 
men late in June with the understand- 
ing that they be reinstated in September. 
But we find that once we delete a man, 
we stand a chance of losing him per- 
manently, Is the policy of summer dele- 
tion a good one? 


A. Nowhere in the International Con- 
stitution and Bylaws or in the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws is there a re- 
quirement that a man shall maintain 
perfect attendance. All that is reauired 
of a member is that he attend 60 per cent 
of the meetings in any six-month 
period without missing four consecutive 
meetings. In an attempt to maintain a 
high attendance record, some clubs have 
lost good members by deleting them 
during the summer months. It is better 
to excuse their absence and retain them 
as members, even though this policy may 
result in lower summer attendance. 
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EDITORIAL 








2 IMPORTANCE of morale in war is clearly and firmly 
established. The dictum of Napoleon, who like all great cap- 
tains asked and received the impossible of his men, is classical: 
“In war the moral is to the material as three is to one.” 

The problem of the new form of war, conveniently if not 
wholly accurately called cold war, is in considerable degree 
a moral problem. War in the traditional sense is a sphere of 
emergency and continuing danger. The mobilization of all 
aspects of a nation’s life is then taken for granted and offers 
no great problem. This embraces moral energies and spiritual 
capacities, including commitment and self-surrender even to 
the point of supreme sacrifice—death and the cessation of 
individual life. 

There is a definition—or perhaps it is a description—of war 
that I heard nearly four decades ago as a student: “War is the 
soul of man at its best responding to life at its worst.” 

We are now at war—but it is “the war called peace.” It is 
a war being fought by the adversary on a hundred fronts, 
but by means short of full-blown armed hostilities. From the 
standpoint of objectives on the part of the enemy, it is as much 
a war as any ever fought. The enemy’s goals are demoraliza- 
tion, conquest, control, colonization of territory, and the en- 
slavement or destruction of free nations and free men. For 
our side, at stake is survival as an independent and self- 
respecting people. 

What the West has done, most unfortunately, is discount 
the gravity and relative permanence of the cold war struggle. 
We have thought of it as something temporary and evanescent, 
something that would wear itself out, a fervor of madness that 
would burn for a time but then would die away, leaving 
a normal world situation. 

The trouble and failure we have experienced in the cold 
war is not the pressure of inevitability. It is a fault of soul. 
In the cold war on the side of freedom, we have seen the 
soul of man net at its best, but in a state of normalcy, resist- 
ing the summons of intangible and protracted peril. 

This mental state has been, and probably still is, extremely 
widespread. For example, observation and thought have con- 
vinced me that of the dominant elements in the total US 
community, namely government, business (including industry 
and labor), education, and religion, only the first, government, 
is at all aware of the gravity of the situation. Even here the 
position is spotty; not all legislators and high administrators 
reveal a sense of urgency. But most responsible government 
servants know that in some sense we are at war, as do the 
members of our armed forces. 

But this will not do, if it is important that we win or at 
least not lose the cold war. If we are in fact losing it, as many 
observers think, the reason is to be found in the mentality 
and morality of large and dominant elements in our societies. 
To reverse the tide and really push freedom ahead is going 
to take conviction, knowledge, and action in all sectors of 
society, and most notably in government, business, education, 
and religion. 

Indeed, the crisis we are in is basically moral and spiritual. 
The demand on us is a moral demand, in the deepest sense. 
To see clearly and to act decisively requires a quickened and 
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galvanized moral will. These processes impose something new 
and drastic upon our ordinary values. They force upon them 
prescription and revision. They intreduce morality not as a 
dull code, but as a living, inspiring, and utterly necessary 
reality. 

Socrates on the eve of his voluntary death said that the 
unexamined life was not livable for man. One might vary 
this great insight and say that, in the long run and certainly 
when crisis demands choice, the amoral or nonmoral life is 
not livable for man. 

Morality is twofold. It rests upon the real and everlasting 
distinction between good and evil. In the Bible soon after its 
beginning there is a story of a woman and a man, of tempta- 
tion and a fall, of sin and endless woe. There are various 
aspects of the truth of this story of the first human beings, 
but this one surely is fundamental and takes us down to bed- 
rock. The knowledge of good and evil is what makes man 
truly man, with a quality that is divine and godlike. Other- 
wise man is a gifted and superior animal; and there is neither 
good nor bad; there is only what happens to be. 

War carries within its dynamics a moral compulsion; other- 
wise man would not be motivated so strongly in the hour 
of supreme national emergency. Our problem in the cold war 
is to accomplish rationally what happens instinctively in the 
mind and soul when armies march and we know that danger 
is mortal. Values cannot remain quite the same, but must be 
moulded into a more fitting hierarchy. The self-regarding 
virtues must give way to concern, self-surrender, and self- 
sacrifice. 

The failure of the United States and her allies thus 
far in this century, notable in connection with two world wars 
and the Korean War, has not been mainly moral. This nation 
had good intentions and rose in each case, as a people, to 
heights of nobility and disinterestedness. America’s weakness 
and her inability and frustration in the fashioning of peace 
was primarily a defect of the intellectual virtues—in poor 
judgment, lack of foresight, faulty analysis, and excessive 
subjectivity. 

For this the West is paying dearly today, and the whole 
world is in a grievous bind. But to get out, to overcome the 
present disastrous interruption of history, to get the van of real 
progress moving again, will take more than intelligence and 
clear analysis. It will take a powerful and protracted effort 
of the moral will. It will require resolution, courage, patience, 
faith, and hope. In other words, we must have a fresh baptism 
of the moral virtues. These are the factors that will prove 
decisive in the determination of the outcome of the most 
amazing struggle of history—the grapple of the great colossi 
in the age of the atom, the intercontinental and interplanetary 
rocket, and the exploration and manipulation of the human 
psyche. 

We will win the cold war if we have the will to win it. 
But if we go on as we are—with the Russian already behind 
our military defense line, in the minds of the people—we 
will lose, we will not survive, and mankind will enter a century, 
maybe two centuries, of international tyranny and unbroken 
despair. THE END 
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In Elmont, New York a group of citizens supported by a Kiwanis club have undertaken 


to educate emotionally disturbed children—and are suéceeding 


| APPEARANCE Ted resembled many 
other six-year-olds. His hair was 
brown and curly, his eyes blue, and 
his arms and legs looked strong and 
graceful. But Ted was not as healthy 
as he looked. His limbs functioned 
pootly ard he had never spoken a 
word in his life. His awkwardness 
made him terribly shy. In the hope 
that school might help, his parents 
had serit him to kindergar'ten at age 
five, a fruitless gesture. He couldn’t 
adapt to his new surroundings any 
better than to the old ones, and was 
sent home. Later, doctors diagnosed 
his condition as organic, or brain 
damaged schizophrenia. 

Each year in the United States 
thousands of emotionally disturbed 
children like Ted reach sthool age 
but either do not gd to school or do 
not stay there. Whereas both physi- 
cally handicapped and mentally re- 
tarded children Have received in- 
creased attention from various 
sources in recent years, children who 
neéd psychological help are still often 
dismissed as “problem kids.” These 
children séldom have apparent phys- 
ical defects and frequently their I.Q.’s 
are high. Nevertheless, without 
proper fredtment they tend to dis- 
rupt classrooms, cause nérvous strain 
among teachers, and invariably re- 
quire extra attention. Schools are 


Sudden tantrums and displays of 
petulance occur frequently. 

The mom-teachers learn to handle them 
quietly but fitmly. 
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seldom able to cope with them, espe- 
cially in small towns and rural aréas 
where staff psychologists are rare. 
The worst cases must usually be sent 
home to deteriorate further until 
finally the time comes when they 
must be placed in an institution. The 
others remain, at best, marginally 
adapted to socriety—a condition that 
breeds anti-social behavior includ- 
ing, sometimes, crime. 

Following his departure from kin- 
dergarten, Ted might have followed 
this pattern, except for an unusual 
circumstance. Last year his parents 
learned of a school for emotionally 
disturbed children in their own com- 
munity of Elrhont, New York. The 
school, which was just one year old, 
was frankly expérimental. Its 
teachers wete not psychologists; they 
were volunteer women from the 
community. Nevertheless, the 
school’s credentials were good. It had 
the sanction of the Elmont school 
board and its principal sponsor was 
the Kiwanis Club of Elmont-Stewart 
Manor. 

Ted’s parents entered their son in 
the new school with the understand- 
ing that its unique teaching method 
consisted primarily df three old- 
fashioned eléments: love, under- 
standing, and attention. How well the 
boy would respond was ‘unknown. 
How well he did respond gave the 
school one of its chief suécess stories. 
During the first hour of a project 
class Ted remained silent, but his 
lethargy began to wane. During the 


second hour he babbled a little. Ther, 
in the third hour, he spoke his first 
word. Since then he has learned to 
speak fluently. While by no means 
cured, he has taken a long step 
toward what may yet be a full life. 


Exmont’s new School (it is called, 
simply, The Project for Exceptional 
Children) is as much a product of 
its environment as are its pupils. It 
serves the area that encompasses 
Nassau County’s elementary school 
district 16, which is nestled next to 
New York’s borough of. Queen’ on 
Long Island. The district has been 
transformed in the past decade from 
a semi-rural area into a residential 
suburb that is near thé saturation 
point. Elmont, a community that oc- 
cupies most of the district, was too 
small to be included on most maps 
drawn a few years ago; today, the 
population is about 45,000. 
Although the area’s growth may 
have made real éstate agents, build- 
ers, and storeketpers happy, it has 
presented nothing but problems to 
school officials. About 6000 children 
attend kindergarten through sixth 
grade in the district’s seven schools 
—schools that were designed to 
accommodate 4800. But the prob- 
lems created by overcrowding some- 
how have always been solved so 
that no child has ever had to be 
turned away. A problem that defied 
solution until recently was the grow- 
ing number of children who, like Ted, 
had to be turned away because of 
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Snack time at the school brings the children 
and mom-teachers together. Milk and cookies 
are supplied by the Elmont-Stewart Manor club. 


In otherwise empty schoolrooms one teacher 
instructs one pupil. The boy above is learning 
arithmetic from flash cards. The girl at right 
is an aphasic who is learning to speak with the 
sort of help (note teacher’s hands) that only 
a school of this kind can give. Frequent meet- 
ings between George Donahue, foreground, his 
administrative assistant, Jim Hoar, and mom- 
teachers and psychologists help to sharpen 
learning techniques that are almost wholly new 
in the field of education. Recently the Elmont 
project has been gaining increased attention 
from professional educators and psychologists. 


- Until recently the project's only state aid came a 3g mee Oe, —< 
from a law written for physically handicapped ; > 
children. It paid half the cost of operating a Cee 
school bus. Here the bus, a station wagon, 
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waits for a child who wants to stay at school. . —“; y 
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severe emotional disturbance. 

The dilemma might persist today 
except for the officials of school 
district 16, who believe that their job 
is to educate all educable children. 
One of these officials is George Dona- 
hue, administrative assistant in 
charge of instruction and pupil per- 
sonnel services. A member of the 
Elmont-Stewart Manor club, George 
had taught special classes for the re- 
tarded, many of whom he now thinks 
were emotionally disturbed children. 
He also had served as school guidance 
director and, in World War II, as a 
navy officer helping to devise a 
rehabilitation program for US Navy 
hospitals. As Elmont grew, and with 
it the number of emotionally dis- 
turbed children, George and his col- 
leagues began to cast about for a way 
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to provide education for the excluded 
children. 

After boning up on psychology, 
they studied, discussed, and finally 
discarded a number of proposals. But 
meanwhile they began to see that 
the community had all the resources 
needed for a home-made program 
that would suit their purpose: to help 
the children function well enough 
to re-enter school. Thus, with George 
serving as chief organizer, the Proj- 
ect for Exceptional Children was 
created. 

Those who helped plan the project 
became its voluntary professional 
staff: Dr. Charles Brody, head physi- 
cian for the school district; Mrs. 
Joan O’Shea and Mrs. Mary Marans, 
school psychologists; Dr. Sol Nich- 
tern, psychiatrist and director of the 
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West Nassau Mental Health Center; 
and, of course, George Donahue. Dr. 
Ray L. Lindbloom, supervising prin- 
cipal of the district, endorsed the 
project and granted his staff permis- 
sion to devote the time required 
for it (which meant longer hours 
and harder work to handle the regu- 
lar work load). Today the staff also 
includes Jim Hoar, an administrative 
intern who works under George, and 
Miss Peggy Curtis, a third psycholo- 
gist. With the staff formed, the school 
board agreed to provide transporta- 
tion for the pupils, and George had 
little difficulty in securing the back- 
ing of his Kiwanis club. So far, so 
good. 

The school district had no available 
space for the project, but a new Jew- 


ish .center in the area contained 
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classrooms that were unused during 
school hours. Permission was ob- 
tained to use the rooms and the ad- 
joining playground at no cost. The 
Kiwanis club purchased liability in- 
surance to protect both the Jewish 
center and the teachers. The final 
step was to obtain teachers. 

The plan called for two teachers 
per child, each working two morn- 
ings per week. They were found by 
appealing to hand-picked women jn 
the community who had demon- 
strated the ability to raise their own 
children successfully, who were 
emotionally stable, and, above all, 
who possessed the warmth and 
patience needed to work with diffi- 
cult, not always lovable children. 
Twelve mothers were selected to 
handle the initial enrollment of six 
children. One of them, a blonde, 
attractive mother of two teen-age 
girls, was Mrs. George Donahue. 

The professional people trained the 
“mom-teachers,” as they came to be 
called, and a district curriculum spe- 
cialist was called in to help with the 
academic side of the program. Antici- 
pating a certain amount of necessary 
absenteeism among teachers, George 
enlisted additional volunteers as sub- 
stitutes and included them in the 
training sessions. The only male 
among them was a Presbyterian 
clergyman who also currently serves 
as president of the Elmont-Stewart 
Manor club: the Reverend Duncan 
Kennedy. 


Earty in October of 1959, a small 
school bus pulled up in front of the 
Elmont Jewish Center. With obvious 
relief, the driver threw open the door 
and released his’ six passengers— 
some of them hostile, aggressive, and 
violent, others detached and almost 
oblivious. Awaiting the children 
with mixed emotions were six 
women, whose first task was to con- 
vince the youngsters that they loved 
them. 

As George said later, the project 
was a gamble. No one knew if the 
plan would work, since apparently it 
never had been tried. The unique 
feature was the’ one-to-one ratio of 
teachers to pupils, with each teacher 
thoroughly briefed on the individual 
needs of the child assigned to her. 
Their job was to break down barriers 
to communication and help establish 
a positive relationship with the pupil 
to a degree not possible otherwise. 
The children needed constant atten- 
tion, and they got it. 

They were easily distracted, so 
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distractions were minimized by plac- 
ing only one or two children in a 
room. They were easily excited, so 
the mom-teachers soathed them 
with their hands, sheltered them with 
their arms, and when necessary, 
mollified them by holding them on 
their laps. Physical contact proved to 
be one of the most universally useful 
teaching aids. One little boy de- 
manded more cuddling than most, 
and often he did not want to go home 
when the school day ended at noon. 

Another successful technique, not 
unique but uniquely applied through 
the one-to-one ratio, was to call upon 
the visual, auditory, and tactile 
senses simultaneously. When a child 
can’t learn a word just by seeing it, 
for example, perhaps he can by also 
hearing it and tracing it with a finger. 
A cardinal rule for the teachers to 
follow, under periodic observation 
and supervision by the psychologists, 
has been: “If it works, use it; if it 
doesn’t, discard it and try something 
else.” 

In applying the unusual techniques, 
contributions by Kiwanians helped. 
Club members constructed a number 
of sturdy, two-sided wooden easels 
that hold writing paper on one side 
and a piece of flannel on the other. 
Held by static electricity, paper cut- 
outs of letters or figures can be 
arranged on the flannel board. One 
member also designed and built two 
electric “answer boards,” each con- 
taining rows of terminals and a bell. 
Various responses to a problem can 
be indicated by terminals, and when 
a child chooses a correct answer by 
touching the appropriate terminal 
with’ q stylus, the bell rings. 

In addition, steel wall lockers were 
provided for storing toys, games, 
hooks, and supplies, and the club 
pays for milk and cookies served 
during a daily snack period. “And 
whenever I need something that I 
can’t get elsewhere,” says George, “I 
buy it.and send the bill to the club.” 


Tue GAMBLE so far has paid off 
handsomely. By the end of 1959, im- 
proyement could be seen in all of the 
children, As a result, three children 
and six teachers were added to the 
project. Just before the close of the 
school the following spring, three of 
the youngsters were put into their 
regular school classes for a few half- 
days. All three were enrolled full- 
time in the fall. Three more later 
began the gradual transition from 
project to school that constitutes pro- 
visional “graduation.” . 





One of these is a boy who is capable 
of performing brilliantly in science 
and mathematics and who likes noth- 
ing better than a strong challenge in 
these fields. Had he remained ex- 
cluded from school, it would have 
been not only a tragedy for the boy 
and his family but a waste of a poten- 
tially outstanding mind as well. 
Another who has re-entered school 
is a girl who was once considered a 
hopeless aphasic. She now chatters 
fluently, and her social behavior, 
often inappropriate in the past, is now 
more or less normal. 

Only one failure has been recorded 
among the total of thirteen children 
taken into the project. A boy who 
was even more hyperactive, hostile, 
and aggressive than the others 
proved too hard to handle and had 
to be retyrned to his home for good. 
It turned out that he might have re- 
sponded after all, if only parental co- 
operation had been complete. He 
was not receiving the tranquilizing 
medication that a doctor had pre- 
scribed, which was, of course, his 
parents’ responsibility. 

The staff members are convinced 
that this record of success would 
have been impossible by any other 
means then available. They might 
have received state aid, under a bill 
passed at Albany in 1959, to cover 
half the cost of conducting special 
classes. Half the cost of home teach- 
ing was also available (if the chil- 
dren had been officially classified as 
brain-damaged, which would have 
made them eligible under a law writ- 
ten for the physically handicapped). 
Neither pf these alternatives, how- 
ever, would have enabled the project 
group to experiment freely with 
techniques that eventually produced 
the sought after results. More up-to- 
date aid, recently approved in Albany 
is expected to be of greater help. 

No one will know for years what 
the final outcome will be for any of 
the children. One thing certain is 
that the project will not eliminate 
organic defects which occur in most 
or all of the children. Instead, the 
children learn adaptive behavior. As 
they then grow older amid normal 
surroundings, normal developmental 
factors will help guide their. progress. 
The outcome for those who had no 
project to help them is more pre- 
dictable, however. George cites the 
example of a boy he recently met 
who was excluded from school about 
seven years ago. Now in his early 
teens, the boy functions little better 

(see PROBLEM KIDS page 44) 
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GON: 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Up mm Seven Palms, Alaska, where 
I was born July 4, 1934, my distin- 
guished Uncle Quidnunc Arnold 
will make the main Independence 
Day speech as usual. And you'll like 
it. Last year he said, “Busy as we 
are polluting the air of our cities, 
fouling the water in our rivers, and 
burning our forests, we are still 
patriotic enough to take time to sing 
about how we love America, the 


beautiful.” 


* * * 


He’s out again now, but early in 
June they put poor Uncle Quid in jail 
for something he didn’t do. He didn’t 
pay his income tax. 


* 7 * 


Suggested July Fourth topic for 
panel discussions in all Kiwanis 
clubs: “Interest on the national 
debt is more than one million dol- 
lars each hour. How’d we get our- 
selves into this mess?” 


* + * 


Don’t misunderstand me; I love 
everything the red, white, and blue 
stand for. But they don’t stand for 
confiscation or inflation. We can no 
longer afford to be bled white and 
blue. 


* * * 


I have a marvelous memory. It en- 
ables me to remember a funny story 
I have told dozens of times, and to 
forget how often I have told it. 


* * * 


This is the month in which all 
delegates to our big Toronto con- 
vention must show their intelli- 
gence or lack of it. Depends on how 
concise and meaty they make their 
reports to us fellow Kiwanians, and 
how skillfully they avoid corny 
jokes. 
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My new novel for children under 
14, The Sky Y Train, has been made 
“official” for a lot of Kiwanis camps 
this summer. It’s about Kiwanis 
kids who rebuilt an old camp, and 
found an abandoned narrow-gauge 
train in a forgotten tunnel. The 
parents had more fun than the kids 
did. Whenever parents discover 
they can have great fun with their 
offspring, family life reaches its 
highest fruition. 


* * 7 


Here in the superb sunshine at my 
summer home in sunny Laguna Beach 
I have revised an old adage to read, 
There’s no time like the pleasant. 





“A woman spends a lot of time look- 
ing for a husband,” says Craig Long- 
well, “Even after she is married.” 


* * * 


“Families used to be considered 
shiftless if they lived from pay day 
to pay day,” says Kiwanian Cal 
Walker, who was mayor of Con- 
cordia, Kansas for two terms. “Now 
they wish they could.” 


* * * 


POTENT QUOTE: 

“Pity the man who turns down an 
invitation to join Kiwanis. If he had 
even an inkling of what he really 
would get out of membership, he 
would thank his lucky stars and 
jump at the chance. My six years of 
membership have cost me consider- 
able in dollars and cents, but the 
personal satisfaction and ‘inner 
glow’ I have received have made me 
a spiritual millionaire.” 

Criype E. MITCHELL, 
Zanesville, Ohio 


You can’t get rid of a temper by 
losing it. 


* * * 


Many young hot-shot business- 
men are too. sophisticated to 
understand the service principle, 
too immature yet to realize that 
selflessness is the only avenue to 
success. The fortunate thing is that 
sometimes they grow up. 


7 * . 


Tape recorders can have great 
curative value. Plagued with 
neighbors who partied noisily and 
late, Irv Riley recorded their caco- 
phony one 2 a.m. Next 2 a.m. he 
fiendishly blasted it back at them. 
Hasn’t had any trouble since. 


* * * 


With the atom split, with the sky 
holding our satellites, with new 
horizons of science showing every 
hour, now for the first time man is 
possessed of humility. Now he 
senses his own dependence, now he 
is looking to his Father as a child 
does. Now at long last he realizes 
that only God creates. We propa- 
gate, imitate, perpetuate, from what 
He has created. It could be the true 
dawn of the Millenium. 


* 7 * 


I expect to travel abroad again this 
summer, but gentlemen I’m patriotic. 
As a measure to discourage the flow 
of gold from this country, I’m leaving 
my wife at home. 


7 * * 


“Any man with a 19-year-old 
daughter needs two cars,” says Bill 
Mitchell, who is so blest. “A small 
one to take her to college, and a 
huge one to take her home with all 
her junk.” 

* * * 


If I had to choose just one hymn 
to sing every Sunday I think it 
might be No. 414 (in our church 
book)—“God of Our Fathers,” the 
National Hymn. Its martial rhythm 
is magnificent, its words a prayer 
for every American. In this, our 
nation’s birth month, it could point 
up the thinking in every Kiwanis 
club, too. 


* 7 * 


“What most of us need to get off 
our chest,” suggests John Miller of 
the Kiwanis Club of North Hollywood, 


California, “is our chin.” 
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There are many ways to skin 
a cat, but how do you get 


your guests to leave on time? 








Leaving 
Early 


By HAROLD ROLSETH 
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©‘ OME TIME AGO when our friends the 
» Kellers dropped in for the eve- 
ning, I gathered some interesting sta- 
tistics. Beginning. at 11 p.m. and 
at intervals of approximately twelve 
minutes thereafter, Mrs. Keller an- 
nounced that they simply had to go. 
She made this announcement seven 
times. Mr. Keller agreed with her 
three times, the other four he made 
no comment, perhaps because he was 
talking. After they put on their coats, 
in which act I assisted them, they 
stood at the door and chatted for 
thirty-one minutes and forty-seven 
seconds. They bid us good-by six 
times before they finally left. 

When I reported these findings to 
my wife, she was not concerned. 

“Agnes gave me a wonderful new 
cake recipe while we were standing 
at the door,” she said. “And she also 
told me about a new hat shop where 
I can save oodles of money. I’m going 
there tomorrow.” 

As I stood there trying to figure 





some way of getting even with Mrs. 
Keller, my wife went on, “And be- 
sides, the Kellers are no worse than 
we are. The other night at the 
Larkins’ we stood in their doorway 
just as long.” 

“Oh, now ...” I began, but my wife 
kept the floor. 

“You told Bill the whole story of 
how you refinished that old table, and 
since it took you six months to do 
5" 

“All right, all right,” I said. “Maybe 
we are just as bad. But from now on 
it’s going to be different. We'll set an 
example. You wait until next time 
we're invited out.” 

“T'll probably wait all right,” my, 
wife sniffed. And with that remark, 
I became resolute. 

The way people drag out their de- 
partures after social calls has both- 
ered me for a long time. When people 
say they must go, I feel they should 
prove it by going. Besides, I get very 
tired standing around. 
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So when the Burkes invited us over 
for an evening of bridge a few days 
later, I was happy to go. 

“Now remember,” I whispered to 
my wife as we removed our coats in 
the Burkes’ pleasant home, “at eleven 
sharp we leave.” 

Betty and George Burke are splen- 
did company and we spent a thor- 
oughly enjoyable evening with them. 
But at eleven sharp I got up briskly 
from my chair and said, “Well, folks, 
it’s time to go.” 

George looked up in _ surprise. 
“Why you just got here,” he pro- 
tested. 

Betty’s eyes grew round. “Me and 
my big mouth,” she said bitterly. 
“T’ll bet I said something that of- 
fended you.” 

George became deeply concerned. 
“Hey,” he said, “what I said about 
that fishing yarn of yours. You don’t 
think I was serious, do you? | be- 
lieved every word of it. Honest.” 

“No, no, it wasn’t that,” I said. But 











without meaning to I gave the im- 
pression that it was something else 
George had said that offended me. 
Poor George strove desperately to 
recall some offensive remark he 
might have made. Betty was almost 
in tears. So, in order to prove we 
were not offended, we stayed an hour 
later than we usually did. 

Considering the lateness of the 
hour, my wife was in unusually good 
spirits on the way home. She 
hummed “It’s Three O’clock In The 
Morning” most of the way. 

“It took them by surprise, that’s 
all,” I said. “Next time we'll prepare 
them in advance.” 


So I welcomed eagerly the invita- 
tion of the Brackens to spend an eve- 
ning with them. As Jim and Sue 
Bracken took our coats, I said firmly, 
“We are leaving promptly at eleven 
o'clock.” 

“Sure,” said Jim easily, tossing my 
coat in the closet. “Late appointment, 
huh?” 

“No...” I said. 

“Oh,” said Jim, “gotta catch the 
11:20 to Chicago.” 


“Well... no.’ 
“Plane trip, then . . . something big 
cooking.” 


“Jim, stop that prying,” said Sue. 

“Sure,” Jim said, clapping me on 
the shoulder. “We'll get you off, old 
man.” 

“Thanks,” I said, deeply relieved 
that we were off the subject. But Jim 
and Sue misunderstood and looked 
very grave over the responsibility 
they had assumed in getting me off at 
eleven. Things had gotten out of 
hand, I knew, but to explain matters 
now would have made me look aw- 
fully silly. 

We all had a miserable evening. 
Talk was desultory, and everyone 
kept looking at the mantel clock. Jim 
fell to tapping his foot and got the 
exact radio time twice. 

When the clock finally chimed 
eleven, Sue heaved a sigh of relief 
and Jim raced for the closet to get 
our coats. 

“Help them, Sue,” he said. “T’ll 
have the car out in a jiffy. I noticed 
you walked over here.” 

I had a hard time persuading Jim 
not to drive me directly to the air- 
port. I mumbled something about ex- 
pecting an important phone call first, 
and so got him to take us home. 

In the house I looked at my wife 
miserably. “I just can’t figure out 
why people are so...” 

“Don’t worry about it,” my wife 
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said coldly. “Something tells me you 
aren't going to get many more invi- 
tations, and that will solve every- 
thing.” She began humming an old 
song entitled “All Alone. Oh, I’m So 
All Alone.” 


Ir was PLAIN to me that controlling 
the situation in other people’s homes 
was a difficult proposition. The host 
and hostess would always have the 
upper hand. But if this were true, 
then I could control the departure 
times of guests in my own home, and 
that would give me some satisfaction. 
No matter what plan I developed, I 
knew there were two things I had to 

,be careful about. I couldn’t offend 
our friends and I couldn’t let my wife 
know what I was up to. 

So one morning at breakfast I cas- 
ually suggested that we invite the 
Norcrosses over for an evening. The 
Norcrosses are wonderful people, but 
great for standing in the doorway and 
saying good-by, good-by, good-by. It 
would be a good test case. 

We had an enjoyable game of 
bridge that evening and by eleven- 
thirty had finished our coffee and 
sandwiches. 

“We really must go,” said Mrs. 
Norcrosse and then went into a prob- 
lem she was having with her drapes. 

“Guess I'll see what the weather is 
like,” I said and went to the front 
door. I sniffed deeply several times 
and said, “Seems like I smell smoke. 
Wind is from your end of town, too. 
I certainly hope. . .” 

The Norcrosses immediately came 
to the door and sniffed. Mrs. Nor- 
crosse said she definitely smelled 
smoke. Mr. Norcrosse wasn’t sure. 
But they grabbed their coats and left 
immediately. 

“All I can smell is your old pipe,” 
my wife said. 

“IT hope it isn’t their house,” I said. 
“That fire they had three years ago 
is enough for one family.” 

My wife looked at me suspiciously 
and several times seemed about to 
say something. While we were clear- 
ing the table Mrs. Norcrosse called 
and informed us that their house was 
safe, the fire had been at another 
house three blocks up their street. I 
was quite surprised. 

My wife insisted on doing the 
dishes alone, and I went up to bed 
humming an old ditty called “I'm 
Burning With Yearning Over You, 
You, You.” 

A few evenings later the Brinckleys 
dropped in to borrow a dress pat- 
tern, a varnish brush, and a card 





table. We got to chatting and before 
I knew it, it was eleven o'clock. Th« 
Brinckleys finally drifted to the doo 
and then bogged down. 

So I played an ace. I knew Mrs. 
Brinckley has a horror of bugs, so 
looking up over her head I said, “Say 
is that a black widow spider u; 
there?” 

Results were spectacular. Mrs 
Brinckley’s backward leap knockec 
Mr. Brinckley off the steps and he 
fell to the lawn with the card table 
on top of him. Mrs. Brinckley the: 
attempted frantically to crawl under 
the card table with him. We were 
all badly shaken. After a half hour’s 
work we soothed Mrs. Brinckley to 
the point where her husband could 
take her home. 

When they left, my wife pushed 
me into a chair. She looked at me 
severely and said, “Now you listen 
to me, Mac . . . that’s short for 
Machiavelli . . . there’s going to be 
no more of your tricks with our 
guests. Or else there will be a 
widow around here and she won't be 
a spider, either. Do you get the mes- 
sage?” 


I nodded weakly. 


F or severat weeks I was on my good 
behavior. I persuaded some guests 


to stay longer than they normally © 


did. I even placed folding chairs 
near the doorway for them. 

Then one evening the Schmogan- 
hoffs came over. Karl and Etta 
Schmoganhoff are not really close 
friends of ours. In fact, I am inclined 
to regard Karl as something of an 
enemy. He is in the real estate busi- 
ness and ever since I almost bought 
a house from him, he has been trying 
to sell me real estate in one form or 
another. For the past few months he 
has been trying to interest me in a 
twenty-acre farm that he says would 
be ideal for my wife and me to retire 
on. Ten acres of this farm is a 
marshy pond, which, according to 
Karl, makes it perfect. In the sum- 
mer, he says, I could use it for a bird 
sanctuary, and in the winter I could 
make a fortune from it by trapping 
muskrats. The plan is entirely un- 
practical, however, since I cannot 
even remove a mouse from a trap 
without becoming upset. 

Karl is a shrewd operator, for when 
he calls he brings his wife along, so 
that the visit becomes a semi-social 
call, and you cannot slam the door on 
him as you would like to. 

Eleven o’clock came and Karl had 

(see LEAVING EARLY page 43) 
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The US businessman is facing 
increased pressure 

consumer groups. Ln! susiness 
acts quickly, this pressure may 


force more restrictive 


legislation from Congress 


By MARGARET DANA 
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‘ ATE LAST YEAR the head of the Con- 
4 sumer Frauds Division of the 
California Attorney General’s office 
made a prediction that could affect 


anyone who makes, sells, or adver- 
tises goods or services. “We're wit- 
nessing the first real stirring of the 
consumer giant,” he said. “This giant 
has been kicked around often in the 
past and said nothing. Now a new 
trend is coming about, and I don’t 
think it can be stopped, though we'll 
hear some screams of ‘socialism!’ ” 

Since it has been my business for 
twenty-five years to watch 
consumers for signs of changing at- 


some 


titudes affecting their buying and be- 
havior, I can confirm this statement— 
with one amendment. There is indeed 
a stirring of the “consumer giant,” 
but it is not the first stirring. Twenty- 
five years ago a careful listener could 
hear the first warning rumblings. To- 
day, however, the sounds are loud 
enough to be decidedly more ominous 
for American business. 

The change between then and now 


is largely one of power. Consumers 


have acquired a new voice—a polit- 
ical voice—that businessmen will ig- 
nore only at their peril. The frighten- 
ing aspect of this power is that it 
may not be used judiciously. When 
people become aroused by any prob- 
lem acutely affecting their families 
and homes, they tend to spread their 
anger and demand new policing all 
across the board. The banker, the re- 
the manufacturer, the insur- 
salesman, the dentist, or the 
all become targets for 
intagonism. 


tailer, 
ance 
nurseryman 


consume! 


For fifteen years there has been a 
steady growth among American con- 
sumers of a strange dual attitude. It 








THE 
STIRRING 
GIANT OF 

CONSUMER 
CRITICISM 





is composed simultaneously of a 
strong hunger for people and things 
to trust, and an increasingly bitter 
belief that there are fewer people and 


things they dare trust. Out of this 
frustration comes either a resigned 
apathy or a vigorous and cynical de- 
mand for punitive or regulatory 
action by the government. 

The Better Business Bureaus of 
this country have recorded in their 
public reports an incredible increase 
in the consumer’s loss of faith in ad- 
vertising. They also receive growing 
floods of complaints, as well as in- 
quiries that are plain cries for help. 


Late last year, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal carried a lead story with this 
heading: “Critical Consumers.” It 
said in part: “Consumer distrust of 
product quality and of many business 
practices is reaching a new high. And 
instead of suffering in silence, in- 
dividuals . . . now show a greater 
tendency to make public complaints 
or take other forms of aggressive 
action.” Make note of those words, 
“take other forms of aggressive 


action.” They are the operative 
words, so to speak, in this whole dis- 
turbing picture of the “waking giant.” 

What lifts this situation out of the 
abstract discussion phase and cata- 
pults it into imminence is the new at- 
titude prevalent in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. There can be no doubt 
that the next four years will go 
down in history as the Era of Con- 
sumer Pressures. President Kennedy, 
with shrewd recognition of the force 
of this rising tide, in his campaign 
promised to appoint a Consumer 
Counsel at cabinet level. Already he 
has appointed a well-known woman 
economist, Dr. Persia Campbell, to 
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the staff of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. Dr. Campbell has been 
consumer counsel for the State of 
New York, the first such position in 
this country. A growing number of 
states, including Michigan, California 
and Massachusetts, have appointed 
consumer counsels or consumer ad- 
visory groups to advise state legisla- 
tures and administration officials. 

In Washington twenty-four sen- 
ators have joined forces in support of 
a bill to create a federal department 

- of the consumer with wide duties. In 
line with this trend is the appoint- 
ment of the new chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Paul 
Randall Dixon. Dixon, who worked as 
general counsel for four years with 
Senator Kefauver on his anti-mo- 


nopoly subcommittee, is consumer 
conscious. He also believes in stern 
and swift action from the Federal 
Trade Commission against advertis- 
ing offenders. 

There is no doubt, then, that the 
new emphasis today in Washington 
is on tighter control of business pro- 
cedures that are deemed against 
public and competitive interest. The 
cry is “protect the consumer.” Pro- 
tect him against what? That segment 


of American business that ignores 
fair play and honesty in its dealings 
with consumers. As the New York 
Times recently put it, “Advertising 
will hear War Drums along the 
Potomac.” There are, at this writing, 
more than 135 bills before Congress 
that deal with some aspect of control 
of industry, business, advertising, 
and with protection of consumers. 

These bills and the new aggressive 
appointments to offices regulating 


business did not spring from a vac- 
uum. The sentiments they express 
belong to consumers all over the 
country. Some of these consumers 
have organized into militant groups, 
such as the St. Louis Consumer Fed- 
eration, The Consumer Conference of 
Greater Cincinnati, The Michigan 
Consumer Association, The New 
England Consumers’ Conference, and 
The Massachusetts Consumer Con- 
ference. Consumers Union, which de- 
scribes itself as a non-profit organ- 
ization formed to help and advise 
consumers, has a profound effect on 
the thinking of millions who buy 
products and services. The AFL-CIO 
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has organized consumer study groups 
for education in consumer problems 
in almost every state in the Union. 
In addition there is a growing number 
of smaller, loosely affiliated consumer 
groups formed to study means of 
more intelligent buying. The Chester- 
field County, Virginia Consumer 


Conference is one of these. Seriously. 


and carefully exploring facts and 
figures, it provides practical help 
for its members and their commun- 
ities. A new consumer group is form- 
ing in Arlington, Virginia, and word 
of others around the country comes 
to my desk frequently. 


Whar exactty is it that all these 
disturbed and aroused consumers 
want? The most comprehensive an- 


swer I have seen was given by Mrs. 
Helen Nelson, Consumer Counsel for 
the State of California: “We as con- 
sumers have a right to equal status 
with the seller; a right to adequate 
information about goods; to the peace 
of mind that depends on fair dealing; 
and to the bonds of good faith be- 
tween buyer and seller that will quell 
frustration and suspicion.” 

What businessman could possibly 
take issue with these objectives? The 


answer, of course, is that no business- 
man in his right mind would ever 
publicly take exception to any part 
of such a statement, any. more than 
he would go on record as being in 
favor of wife-beaters, baby-pinchers, 
or sin. But the unhappy truth today 
is that whatever standards of un- 
compromising honesty a man or a 
company would prefer to hold in his 
manufacturing, advertising, or sell- 
ing, only a few are not guilty of 


steadily compromising such stand- 
ards to meet what is usually called 
“the competition.” “Fighting fire 
with fire” is still a popular American 
euphemism for “anything goes.” 

On a cold winter’s night not long 
ago I drove a long distance over 
country roads to reach a group of 
women who had asked me to talk to 
them about what responsible women 
should know and do about today’s 
advertising. They listened intently, 
and their questions were sharp and 
searching. These questions can all be 
boiled down into one that I hear 
hundreds of times a year: “Why don’t 
merchandisers and advertising men, 
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retailers and dealers, find out what 
consumers really think and feel and 
want? Not just what can we be 
tricked or pressured into buying, but 
what we want, sold to us with honesty 
and respect for our intelligence?” 
Out of such meetings another con- 
sumer group usually forms—anxious, 
suspicious, hopeful, waiting. 
Perhaps the most disturbing part 
of this whole situation is the attitude 
of young people, the teen-agers, who 
today make up a $9,000,000,000 annual 
market. I talk with many teen-agers, 
and their candor is revealing. In 
my teen-age “Opinion Discussion” 
groups, the talk almost always gets 
around to the question of ethics— 
personal, social, and business. They 
focus more sharply than adults on 
half-truths and exaggerations. As a 
result, I often find them disillusioned 
and cynical about business in general 
and advertisements in particular. 
Young people are not alone in this 
reaction. Distrust appears in every 
cross-section report, every contact 
with any consumer group. It is one 
of three consumer attitudes, which I 
call pools of opinion. I discovered 
these pools twenty-five years ago and 
have been watching their progress 
ever since. All that changes is the 
ratio in size of one pool to another. 


The pool I found to be largest 
twenty-five years ago was the 
one I called “trusting.” Something 


like 60 per cent of all consumers 
seemed to fit in that pool back in 
the ‘thirties. A second pool I labeled 
“responsible, informed, discriminat- 
ing.” Usually I could assume that 
30 per cent of any cross-section 
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would belong in that group. The rest 
comprised the pool I called “suspi- 
cious, disillusioned, cynical, or antag- 
onistic toward all business.” 

For many years that biggest pool 
of the blindly trusting has been 
steadily spilling over into the pool of 
the disillusioned and antagonistic. 
Today at least 65 per cent of every 
group I study must be catalogued 
under the second heading. There are, 
to be sure, many who still blindly 
trust whatever is in print, broadcast, 
or spoken by a salesman. Among 
minority groups with minimum edu- 
cation or with foreign language han- 
dicaps, the percentage of blindly 
trusting is high. 

The smallest pool is made up of 
those responsible consumers who 
fight valiantly for the right to buy 
with intelligent discrimination. 

I described these three pools of 
consumer attitude recently to a group 
of retailers. At the close of the meet- 
ing one of them approached me with 
the question, “How big a percentage 
of those good old trusting customers 
did you say were still around? Maybe 
30 per cent? Good. That’s enough 
business for me. I'll concentrate on 
them and let my competitors worry 
about the others.” 


Unnaprtcy for such businessmen, the 
truth is that soon no part of American 
business will be able to count on that 
pool of blindly trusting buyers. 
People are becoming cynical, suspi- 
cious, sophisticated, disillusioned 
buyers at an appalling rate. As they 
enter this new group, they add to the 





vocal, demanding, often vindictive 
pressure for new laws, new regula- 
tions, new punitive action against all 
business. 

What can businessmen of integrity 
do to stop this dangerous trend? 
What can and should they do to re- 
store standards of honesty? 

Earl Kintner, retiring chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, has 
some memorable words to offer on 
this point. He has warned that nature 
abhors a vacuum—that if business- 
men do not vigorously and volun- 
tarily begin to regulate their own 
policies and behavior, the federal 
government will. In his words, 
“Harsh limitations on the freedom of 
businessmen are often the result of 
failure by business to discharge its 
responsibilities for the protection of 
the public interest without govern- 
mental intervention.” 

Following the recent revelation of 
price-fixing scandals in major com- 
panies, top Administration officials 
urged that businessmen get together 
and set up a code of ethics. This was a 
curious suggestion, simply because 
every organization of manufacturers, 
advertising men, retailers, or what 
have you, already has elaborate codes 
by which members supposedly con- 
duct their affairs. Moreover, the Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus of this country, 
which form the most important ma- 
chinery for self-regulation, self-dis- 
cipline, and self-improvement of 
American business ethics, also has 
the most enlightened and far-reach- 
ing ethical code ever devised. 

But a code of ethics, noble state- 
ments, and public censure of wrong- 
doing alone are not likely to stop the 
growing consumer antagonism. Even 
individual attempts—of which there 
have been many—to curb exaggera- 
tion and to raise the standards of 
marketing and advertising practices 
have as yet had too little overall 
effect. In the future it may come to 
this: Business may have to put as 
much effort into discovering which 
advertising and marketing techniques 
are objectionable to consumers as 
they do now in finding what con- 
sumers will buy. This is another way 
of saying that the problem does exist 
—that it is likely to affect them more 
in the future, rather than less. Once 
this is done, once business opens its 
eyes fully to the problem it faces, I 
have no doubt that it will perform as 
efficiently to eliminate these prob- 
lems as it does now to eliminate the 
problems of manufacturing, market- 
ing, and selling. THE END 
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As PART of a survey to find out what 
| motivates the consumer to buy, 
forty people were asked to walk 
through a room and observe its con- 
tents. Afterwards each person made 
‘a list of objects he remembered see- 
ing in the room. Among these ob- 
jects was a scissors, but only three 
people included it on their lists. 
At this point, the scissors was re- 
moved. Each of the persons tested 
was then sent back into the room and 
instructed to cut some simple pat- 
terns out of colored paper that was 
there. A _ scissors, obviously, was 
needed for the job. While only three 
people had included the scissors on 
their original list, twenty-four now 
claimed they were certain they had 
‘seen a scissors in the room. On the 
| basis of this test, the researchers con- 
cluded that it is often more important 
for an advertiser to motivate people 
toward using his product than to 
strive for immediate or full retention 
of his advertising message. 

From such tests, consumer re- 








searchers—men who seek informa- 
tion about consumer behavior—draw 
useful generalizations about the way 
people act in the buying situation. By 
determining what are the most posi- 
tive qualities of particular products, 
and what are the most appealing 
ways to market them, consumer re- 
search has helped to lessen the busi- 
nessman’s anxiety about how his 
product will be received. In some 
cases it may have also aided the con- 
sumer by making more explicit his 
needs and wants. 

These benefits have not gone 
wholly unchallenged. While con- 
sumer research is now widely used 
by many large corporations (the three 
major automobile companies are 
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By JOSEPH EPSTEIN 


among them), it has been subject to 
repeated hostile criticism since it 
was first introduced in the 1940's. 
The criticism usually takes one of 
two forms. On the one hand, there are 
people, many businessmen among 
them, who refuse to believe that it 
works. Others, notably the popular 
writer Vance Packard, believe that 
it works so well it can sell people 
things they don’t really want. In 
order to evaluate these criticisms, it 
is helpful to consider what consumer 
researchers say they can do, what 
they have done, and how it all came 
about in the first place. 


Tue history of consumer research 
begins with the history of what are 
known as the behavioral sciences. 
The behavioral sciences are centered 
around psychology (the study of 
the individual and his personal re- 
sponses), sociology (the study of the 
influences of man’s social environ- 
ment on his behavior), and anthro- 
pology (the study of the ways 
societies and cultures organize group 
life). Sixty years ago these studies 
were almost completely unknown. 

While activity in the behavioral 
sciences has been both intense and 
widespread during these sixty years, 
their use for studying the consumer 
is a fairly recent development. In the 
1920’s a few studies made for indus- 
try surveyed people working together 
in groups, the motivation of workers 
and executives, and the degree of 
communication between the various 
work levels. No one, however, had 
suggested studying the consumer. 
The behavioral scientists remained at 
the universities, and no great effort 
was made to lure them away. 

It was World War II that gave 





When a man says that he buys clothes to keep warm, he is telling the truth. But he may not be telling all 
the truth. Consumer research firms are hired by business to get facts that people don’t usually tell 


behavioral scientists their first op- 
portunity to apply their academic 
principles on a large scale. Because 
of the psychological problems in- 
volved in war (such as shell-shock 
and battle-fatigue) and in the treat- 
ment of veterans after the war, clini- 
cal psychologists, who had studied 
abnormal behavior and who knew 
ways of testing for it, were in great 
demand. The Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices made use of the behavioral sci- 
ences, and the men who could apply 
*them, to determine the characteris- 
tics and motivations of the enemy 
before plotting strategy. Behavioral 
scientists were also well-fitted for 
judging the effects of propaganda, 
both for keeping the morale of Allied 
troops high and the enemy’s low. 

Their experience in the war con- 
vinced the behavioral scientists that 
they could help solve practical prob- 
lems involving not only abnormal but 
normal people going about normal 
activities. They were not alone in this 
new confidence. Many businessmen 
who served in the military or the gov- 
ernment saw first-hand what these 
scientists contributed to the war ef- 
fort and became convinced that the 
behavioral sciences could be vastly 
useful in dealing with business’ big- 
gest variable—the consumer. The 
scientists, long impatient over the lag 
between their research and its appli- 
cation outside the academic world, 
were suddenly in business. 

In their first contact with busi- 
ness, the behavioral scientists were 
shocked to learn that the markets for 
products in which businessmen had 
invested heavily were not at all 
soundly investigated. Recalling his 
reaction to this discovery, Louis 
Cheskin, now the director of Color 
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Research Institute in Chicago, has 
written: 

“During the war I met business 
people. In talking to them, I found 
out, much to my surprise, that they 
were investing millions on the basis 
of hunches. They discussed consumer 
products in rational terms. One told 
me that if you make the best mouse- 
trap, the people will come to your 
door. 

“Very few had heard of the uncon- 
scious mind and of unconscious moti- 
vations. Most of those I talked with, 
some executives of large corpora- 
tions, could not believe that a pack- 
age, trademark, or color could mean 
the difference between success and 
failure. By the time the war was al- 
most over, I was convinced that I 
could make a major contribution to 
business.” 

But before businessmen could re- 
alize the major contributions that 
reliable researchers such as Cheskin 
were to make, certain adjustments 
had to be made. Consumer re- 
searchers admit that their profes- 
sion’s specialized knowledge and 
esoteric language made it fair game 
for fraudulent practice in the early 
days. (Unlike the medical and legal 
professions, which are regulated by 
law, anyone can call himself a psy- 
chologist.) They also confess that 
even early studies that were legiti- 
mately conducted were often shot 
through with confusion. A researcher 
with a psychology background, for 
example, might be inclined to give 
undue weight to the psychological 
implications of the study of a product. 
Often, too, problems in predicting 
consumer behavior were made to 
bend to the rack of a particular pet 
theory. The result was that certain 
firms became known for research that 
was psychologically-oriented, while 
others were known for sociological- 
orientation, and still others stressed 
the anthropological. Not all research- 
ers were aware that each new prob- 


lem in consumer behavior called for 
a different approach with a different 
application of the various behavioral 
sciences. To predict, on the one hand, 
how consumers will react to a new 
fifty-cent toothpaste and, on the 
other, how they will react to a five 
thousand dollar automobile is likely 
to require different research methods. 
In the early years, not all researchers 
would agree to this. Consequently, to 
find the right consumer research firm 
for his problems, the businessman 
often had to research the researchers. 

Within recent years, however, the 
fetish among consumer researchers 
for one particular science or body of 
theory has greatly diminished. Most 
of the reliable researchers have come 
to recognize that a consumer problem 
can’t be solved by applying any one 
of the behavioral sciences alone—at 
least not without adding guesswork, 
an ingredient that the businessman 
can supply easily enough on his own. 
To assure a more well-rounded ap- 
proach to consumer problems and to 
eliminate guessing, many research 
firms have begun to use what are 
known as operations teams, each of 
which is composed of people experi- 
enced in all of the various behavioral 
sciences. Under this method all the 
accumulated knowledge of the beha- 
vioral sciences is brought to bear, and 
the businessman’s problems are seen 
in wider perspective. 

Although a large fund of knowl- 
edge about consumer behavior has 
been compiled, and they themselves 
have become more mature and flex- 


ible in their practice, consumer re- } 


searchers, despite the claims of 
critics, are far from considering 
themselves omnipotent. The only 
promise they hold out to the busi- 
nessman is to predict with reasonable 
certainty the way the consumer will 
react to a product and to discover 
what are the positive qualities of that 
product. They do not for a moment 
claim to replace intuition, judgment, 
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or decision on the part of the busi- 
1essman; only to supplement it. What 
consumer research attempts to do is 
serhaps best stated by Dr. Leonard 
Kent, a researcher for Needham, 
Lewis, and Brorby advertising 
agency. “Consumer research,” he 
says, “tries to narrow the amount of 
uncertainty in marketing products.” 

Changes in the marketplace in re- 
cent years have served to increase the 
amount of uncertainty for both the 
consumer and the businessman. In 
many areas of merchandising, a 
greater number of products are 
available, as well as a greater num- 
ber of brands. (In a recent tour of a 
chain drugstore in Chicago, I discov- 
ered on display fourteen different 
brands of bar-soap, twenty-three 
brands of toothpaste, twenty-nine 
brands of deodorant, twenty-four 
brands of shaving-cream bombs, and 
thirty-seven brands of hair sham- 
poo.) Many products have also 
changed in character. What were 
once considered luxuries have now 
become necessities. Dr. Sidney J. 
Levy, a director at Social Research, 
Incorporated, another Chicago con- 
sumer research firm, has written: 
“The question [today] is less: ‘Do I 
need this?’ More important are the 
ideas: ‘Do I want it?’ ‘Do I like it?’” 

One of the major effects of the 
maelstrom in the marketplace, then, 
is the increased burden placed on 
the consumer. To be an intelligent 
buyer he must almost become a 
walking computor. Unable, or un- 
willing to do this, he is likely to aban- 
don altogether the rational motives 
for buying, especially where brand 
differences are concerned. Such con- 
ditions naturally increase the impor- 
tance of a product’s appearance. The 
businessman, in order to compete, 
must know how to design and pack- 
age his product to make it look as 
pleasing as possible to the whimsical, 
hurried shopper. 

A badly selected name, a poorly 
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designed label, a wrong choice of 
color—small details, seemingly ex- 
traneous to the product itself—can 
be disastrous. In a crowded market- 
place, where manufacturers offer the 
same product (in the drugstore it 
struck me that the likelihood of there 
being thirty-seven different degrees 
of excellence in hair shampoo was 
rather dubious), such small details 
are often all the consumer has to go 
on. Thus, the businessman must 
know what the most positive ele- 
ments of his product are, and how to 
promote them in the most positive 
way. The methods of consumer re- 
search have so far proved more 
useful than others for accomplishing 
these aims. 

What are these methods and how 
do they work? The reliable con- 
sumer researcher, like the reliable 
physicist or chemist, makes no as- 
sumptions about the product he is 
researching. He does, however, make 
certain assumptions about the con- 
sumer. Chief among these is the 
assumption that, if asked directly 
how he feels about a product, a con- 
sumer cannot tell him. The reason, 
researchers have found, is that as 
many as 95 per cent of all purchases 
are made on the unconscious level. 

Louis Cheskin became convinced 
of this as early as 1936, while doing 
an academic study on individual ex- 
pression and conformity. Part of the 
study included two very fundamental 
questions: “Why do you live in a 
house?” and “Why do you wear 
clothes?” The respondents laughed at 
what they felt was the naiveté of such 
questions. Nevertheless, they an- 
swered almost unanimously that they 
lived in houses for protection from 
the cold and the rain and to maintain 
privacy. They wore clothes, they said, 
to keep warm in winter, to keep from 
getting sunburned in the summer, 
and, most important of all; for rea- 
sons of modesty. 

On the basis of these answers, 
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Cheskin built house-size hoxes that 
could sleep four to six persons, were 
waterproof, were guaranteed to be 
warm when it was twenty degrees 
below zero outside, and, excluding 
two small windows for ventilation, 
provided absolute privacy. On the 
matter of clothes, he offered a fur Es- 
kimo outfit that would keep a person 
warm in the coldest of weather and 
a long cotton shirt that would prevent 
sunburn in the summer. Taking 
modesty into consideration, both gar- 
ments covered the body. 

Both the houses and the clothes 
were offered at bargain prices. Ches- 
kin, of course, had no takers. 

“Obviously people wear clothes 
and live in houses for reasons other 
than to be protected from the va- 
varies of weather and to maintain 
privacy and modesty,” Cheskin says. 
“But the people I questioned couldn't 
give me those reasons.” 

In another test, people whose 
names were taken from the customer 
files of a loan company were asked, 
“Do you borrow money from per- 
sonal-loan companies?” All who were 
interviewed uhhesitatingly answered 
“No.” Again, tests of magazine read- 
ership imply that certain highbrow 
magazines ought to have at least six 
times their actual circulation. In 
these instances, ego-involvement and 
prestige identification—the desire to 
seem above taking a personal loan, 
and the desire to have people think 
one reads only highbrow magazines 

have clearly come between the in- 
terviewer and the consumer. 

Because such feelings do get in the 
way, and because not every con- 
sumer can articulate his experiences 
with products, consumer researchers 
rarely get information from con- 
sumers by asking them for it directly. 
Instead they conduct tests and inter- 
views that are designed to explore 
the consumer’s unconscious. To in- 
sure spontaneous, uninhibited reac- 
tion by the consumer, these tests are 
given in a way that doesn’t let him 
know what is being tested. For ex- 
ample, a consumer will be led to 
think information is wanted on a 
product, whereas the researcher is 
actually interested in learning his re- 
actions to the package. Sometimes 
the testee will not know he is being 
tested at all. In one instance consum- 
ers were given a mock test, then of- 
fered a selection of prizes as a reward 
for giving their time. The real test 
consisted in their choice of prizes. 
Although such methods may seem 
devious, they have proved to be the 





only reliable way to learn how the 
consumer feels about products, his 
genuine desire to help notwithstand- 
ing. 

Through such procedures, con- 
sumer researchers have been able to 
determine the effect of a pfoduct’s 
quality, package appeal, advertising, 
and price. (Researchers have found 
that pricing is no longer simply based 
on cost of production. It, too, has its 
psychological and sociological impli- 
cations. The word “cheap,” for in- 
stance, has come to mean “of inferior 
quality” as well as inexpensive. “Ex- 
pensive,” on the other hand, has be- 
come a synonym for “high quality” as 
well as high cost.) 

One way consumer researchers 
work out some of these problems is 
illustrated by one part of Louis 
Cheskin’s research program for the 
firm of Plenty Products, Incorpo- 
rated. The president of Plenty Prod- 
ucts came to Cheskin and told him 
that he wanted to discuss packaging 
a new product, a high-quality dessert 
that he planned to call Plentifors. 
Before the discussion went any fur- 
ther, Cheskin advised him that the 
name Plentifors, which he felt de- 
noted quantity rather than quality, 
was suspect. Cheskin suggested that 
his client return a week later with 
four other names against which to 
test the name Plentifors. 

The next week the president re- 
turned with four new names: Fan- 
cifors, Splendors, Celestials, and 
Angelfors. Together with the name 
Plentifors, Cheskin put them through 
an association test with eight hun- 
dred potential consumers. Following 
consumer research’s preference for 
indirect testing methods, the con- 
sumers were not asked to judge 
which was the best name. Instead 
they were asked to match each of the 
five names with one of five prices, 
either 39¢, 49¢, 59¢, 69¢, or 79¢. As it 
turned out Cheskin’s suspicions were 
justified. The name Plentifors got the 
least number of 79¢ responses and the 
greatest number of 39¢ ones. (Angel- 
fors, incidentally, got the greatest 
number of 79¢ responses.) 


Contrary to the myth that consumer 
research is exclusively a high-priced 
luxury for very large businesses, 
Plenty Products, Incorporated is a 
relatively small company. Neverthe- 
less, it is true that the larger busi- 
nesses often use consumer research 
(Social Research, for instance, lists 
among its clients RCA, AT&T, Gen- 
eral Electric, General Foods, and 








Sears Roebuck and Conipany), anc} 
that small business firms rarely do. 

The researchers cite several rea- 
sons for their lack of success wit): 
small business, the first being the ap - 
parent cost factor. They claim, how -f) 
ever, that small businessmen who» 
investigated their services would find 
them less costly than they imagined. 
Large firms, they say, often have spe- 
cial problems relating to their “cor- 
porate image” or public relations.) — 
Studying such abstractions some-} © 
times requires the testing or inter- 
viewing of more than a thousand peo-} — 
ple. The problems of the small busi-[ © 
nessman are usually less compli-f 
cated. A label design or an advertis- 
ing message often can be evaluated 
quickly and at relatively low cost. [7 

Using insight derived from their}y) 
own methods, consumer researchers 
also contend that vanity keeps small 7 
business clients away. Small busi- 
nessmen, they say, may fear intrusion 
in a sphere of activity they now con- + 
trol exclusively. Unwilling to lose} ~ 
power or prestige, they ignore a valid 
merchandising aid. 





































Recarotess of the size of the busi- 
ness, however, consumer research 
can be helpful only up to a point. It 
can advise whether a product’s ad- 
vertising campaign is potent, whether 
its package design is sufficiently mo- 
tivating, and whether the article is 
properly priced. But it can do noth- 
ing to change the quality of the prod- 
uct itself. 

The first requisite of a successful 
product, researchers admit, is its}/ 
quality, which must be better than, 
or at least as good as, that of the 
competition. While people are often]) 
unconsciously motivated when first 
buying a product, experience has 
shown that these same people are 
very conscious indeed when differen-§ 
tiating between an inferior and a su- 
perior product. With a poor product, 
there is nothing that consumer re- 
search, or for that matter anyone 
else, can do to induce repeat sales. 

But, on the other hand, the very 
best product can go begging if its 
positive qualities dre not made ap- 
parent and its every detail, from 
package to price, is not properly 
adjusted to the reactioris of the 
consumer. Here the guidance of con- 
sumer research can be of help. Con- 
trary to the old maxim, building a 
better mousetrap is no longer enough 
to insure success; the businessman 
must now beat a path to the con- 
sumer’s door. THE END 
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BUYING & 
POWER 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE reaches an audience 
of more than a quarter million busines 
executives and professional men, 94.7% 
whom have a voice in the purchase of Capi 
tal Equipment and/or Administrative Service! 
and Supplies. 


The advertiser's dollar invested in TH 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE buys more circulation it 
this group of selected business leaders tod 
than it did in 1956—far more than it buys! 
any leading business publication. 
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HE OTHER DAY, I was idly browsing 

through The Impact of Science on 
Society by Bertrand Russell, when I 
was brought up sharply by a couple 
of irreverent remarks—nasty cracks, 
really—about Aristotle, who happens 
to be, next to Babe Ruth, my dearest 
boyhood idol. 

Aristotle, Russell laughingiy sug- 
gests, believed some mighty peculiar 
things. For example, that a man has 
more teeth than a woman. I found 
this a reasonable statement—-almost 
reassuring, in fact—but Russell 
thought it pretty funny, especially 
since good old Aristotle had, at one 
time or another, three different 
wives. 

Russell continues, fairly holding 
his sides, that it never occurred to 
Aristotle to slip up a lip on just one 
of his three wives and have a go at 
counting her dentition. In other 
words, Aristotle, if you please, was 
not scientific. 

Well, I decided to expose Mr. Rus- 
sell’s loose syllogistic reasoning, not 
to mention his cavalier treatment of 
good old Aristotle. I slammed down 
my book and summoned my wife, 
who was engaged in some trifling, 
housewifely duty in the next room. 

“Why the noise?” she said. 

“Never mind. Just open your 
mouth and let’s have a look at the 


old molars. I want to see who was 
crackers, Aristotle or Russell!” 

“You're kidding.” 

“Not at all. Merely being scientific. 
If a man doesn’t know how many 
teeth—originals—his wife has, he 
doesn’t know much.” 

“Well, I won’t open my mouth. It 
sounds darn funny.” 

“Not funny at all. Anyway, I 
happen to know some of the details 
as it is. You’ve got a couple of gold 
fillings way back there in one cor- 
ner,” I said smugly. 

“How do you know?” she inquired, 
suspiciously. 

“Simple observation. You yawned, 
I saw the flash and glitter of the 
baubles.” 

“Just what do you mean? I always 
yawn behind my hand. Are you 
implying that I don’t cover my 
mouth?” 

“No, but sometimes the eye is 
quicker than the hand.” 

“Oh, smart!” 

This elegant bon mot is one of my 
wife’s favorites. 

Just then my daughter entered the 
room. She is in most circumstances a 
tractable female—short, pudgy, and 
very game—with a scientific curi- 
osity not shared by certain other 
members of my family. 


“Have a good nap?” I asked 
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pleasantly, for I had an ulterior 
motive. 

“No-ah,” she answered in her 
prettiest, most languid, long-drawn- 
out “ah.” This means nothing per- 
sonal, I’ve discovered. Since she be- 
gan crowding the age of two a couple 
of months ago, she answers “No” 
to everything. 

“Open the mouth,” I said briskly 
the amenities out of the way. “I’m 
going to count your teeth.” 

She answered, “No-ah,” anc 
opened her mouth. I leaned over and 
peered in, making a very rapid 
calculation. 

“Wider, please,” I said as I re- 
checked and came up with the sum 
of fifteen. I jotted this figure down in 
my notebook and patted the little 
blonde head responsible for it. 

“There you are,” I said to my wife, 
who was pretending to be dusting the 
piano, but who I knew was actually 
watching the proceedings with an 
eagle eye. “Obviously,” I continued, 
“women have a lot fewer teeth than 
men. I was pretty certain good old 
Aristotle was on the right track, 
after all.” 

“Stuff!” she said, a witticism she 
alternates with “Oh, smart.” “Jessie’s 
only a two-year-old. You can’t tell 
by that.” 

“No-ah,” said Jessie. 

“It’s a very good indication,” I said, 
“a scientific clue. It just shows that 
Aristotle didn’t dream that one up in 
an armchair.” I saw an advantage. 
She was obviously weakening. 

“Here, let’s have a quick count. 
Open your mouth.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” she said 
primly. “I'll count them myself.” She 
sat down in a chair with an air of 
great concentration. In a few mo- 
ments, she asked, “How many teeth 
do you have?” 

“What's that got to do with it?” 

“Well, don’t think I’m going to give 
a number so that you can simply 
raise it. Oh, no.” 

“Look,” I tried to explain, “this is 
not a competition between the sexes 
or a Kinsey Report—and just exactly 
how did you count your teeth, sitting 
there?” 

“With my tongue, I counted them 
with my tongue.” 

“That’s not very scientific. You 


? should have a disinterested scientific 


bystander do the counting.” 

“You, I suppose! What makes you 
so scientific? Who skipped third 
grade? Who took trigonometry in 
high school, you or me?” 

(see OPEN WIDER, PLEASE page 44) 
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“Just as we are able to translate our 
high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


IN THE June issue a complete list of Achievement Award 
winning clubs and districts appeared in “News and 
Events.” Following is a summary of activities that dis- 
tinguished the winning clubs of the five sections. 


GOLD SECTION——-KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 


In competition between the largest clubs (101 or more 
members), the Kiwanis Club of Klamath Falls emerged 
the winner. Though no single activity was responsible 
for the club’s high rating by the judges, its CQ program 
encompassed a number of outstanding activities. Had 
a person listened continuously to the radio in Klam- 
ath Falls, for example, he would have heard the club’s 
CQ spot announcement three hundred times last year. 
He could also have seen the CQ message on television—it 
was shown forty times—or he might have read about it 
in newspaper editorials. In addition, club members spoke 
before other organizations in an effort to get as many 
people as possible to recognize their responsibilities as 
citizens. Again utilizing the media of radio and television, 
the club sponsored get-out-the-vote announcements at 
election time. Answering the behest to “Keep Oregon 
Green,” members distributed posters voicing this mes- 
sage to all the schools in the county. They also planted six 
hundred seedlings in Kiwanis Park with the help of two 
hundred Campfire Girls. The park, another of the club’s 
projects, was improved, and plans were drawn for the 
building of a second Kiwanis Park. 


SILVER SECTION— 
NORTHSIDE KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
When the Northside Knoxville club learned that tem- 
peratures in the city’s Crippled Children’s Hospital rose 
as high as 102 degrees last summer, members felt 
that excessive heat was one ill the young patients need 
not suffer. After ascertaining the hospital’s requirements, 
the club optimistically ordered air conditioning equip- 
ment, then sponsored a baseball game to raise funds. In 
support of the club’s effort, a newspaper alerted the city 
to the project with a front page headline: “Don’t Let 
Kiwanis Faith ‘Strike Out.’” The community responded 
with enough ticket purchases and donations to pay for 
the equipment. A free offer of installation brought the 
value of the project to more than $10,000. In other areas 
the club loaned or granted to fifteen students a total of 
35576 during the year. Members supplied counseling and 
personal assistance in the activities of the three Key 
Clubs sponsored by the club. They awarded a school 
ping contest winner a savings bond; accompanied two 
sually handicapped children on three trips to Cincinnati 
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for medical examinations; and provided a ton of coal for 
a needy family. The club also secured a mayoral proc- 
lamation for a “Work and Pray for Permanent Peace 


Week.” 


ORANGE SECTION—LAKE WEIR, FLORIDA 


Members of the Lake Weir club didn’t have far to look 
after deciding to adopt a project that would neither con- 
flict nor compete with other community activities. Some 
eight roads in town were intermittently under water. 
Furthermore, nothing had been done to correct the situa- 
tion. The county engineer was consulted to determine 
the cause of flooding. Then members, accompanied by the 
engineer, went before the county commission with their 
recommendation for specific corrective measures. The 
commission, as a result, ordered the raising of the eight 
roads, then directed that one drainage canal be cleaned 
and widened to prevent its overflowing and another canal 
be dug. The club also alerted the Public Health Depart- 
ment to possible water pollution in flooded areas. As part 
of the club’s support of churches program, members con- 
ducted 132 religious services. Eighty-four of the services 
were broadcast over radio, twenty-four were held in the 
county jail, and twenty-four others were presented at two 
rest homes. In a summer-long project, the club mowed 
grass at the public beach. The club also planted winter 
grass on the grounds of two schools. 








With help from the Campfire Girls, members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Klamath Falls, Oregon planted six hundred Doug- 
las fir seedlings in the Kiwanis Park one day last year. 
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BLUE SECTION—HARDIN, MONTANA 


Last year the Hardin club joined other local civic and 
service groups in the quest for a new dam. To secure 
federal aid for the project, the club sent several members 
to plead their cause before a congressional committee in 
Washington. Yellowtail Dam has since received a $2% 
million appropriation from the federal government. At 
Yuletide, the Hardin club co-sponsored the city’s Christ- 
mas decorating project. Members also sang carols at 
several institutions, led the singing in a city park on 
Christmas Eve, and treated one thousand youngsters to 
a Christmas party. In addition, a speech therapist to help 
crippled children was found. The club pays the thera- 
pist’s salary during nine months of the year. In coopera- 
tion with law enforcement officials, the club also has 
helped youths in trouble. Three teen-age boys were last 
year paroled to a club member. 


WHITE SECTION— 

MECHANICSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

Mechanicsburg Kiwanians not only support a model air- 
plane club with a membership of forty-two boys, they 
also sponsor inter-community meets—nine last year— 
where the boys fly their home-made planes. Last year 
the club also furnished a coach and instructor for a high 
school rifle team, built a basketball court in a city park, 
and sponsored a Good Friday communion breakfast 
attended by three hundred people. In addition fifty-four 
students entered displays in a science fair put on by the 
club at the local high school. 


International Relations 


FRIENDSHIP WEEK 

THE worwp is presently characterized by the changing 
status of both men and nations. New nations are emerg- 
ing and old ones are finding new alliances. With this 
upheaval in progress, the significance of a long-time 
friendship between two nations becomes the more note- 
worthy. But the significance of Canada-US amity has 
long been recognized by Kiwanis clubs. The first 
Kiwanis-sponsored Canada-US Goodwill Week was held 
thirty-six years ago; the first of thirty-two Kiwanis 
peace markers was placed along the border in 1935. Now 
the observance of the special week in April transcends 
club boundaries and is frequently made the subject of 
mayoral proclamations and city-wide commemorations. 
It is still celebrated, however, by clubs as members visit 
one another across the border and by special meetings 
and ceremonies. 

The Ogdensburg, New York and Prescott and Ottawa, 
Ontario clubs, for example, utilized Goodwill Week to 
rededicate the Ogdensburg Declaration Plaque. Placed 
in Ogdensburg jointly by the Kiwanis club of that city 
and the Ottawa club in 1948, the plaque commemorates 
the meeting there between President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister William Lyon Mackenzie King 
in 1940. At that time the two leaders vowed mutual de- 
fense of North America while Hitler was ravaging Eu- 
rope. This year the plaque was replaced near the new 
Seaway Skyway International Bridge, linking Ogdens- 
burg and Prescott, and rededicated at a special ceremony 
attended by townspeople, officials, and Kiwanians of sev- 
eral clubs. Afterwards, an inter-club meeting was held. 
The speaker was John Richards, a member of the Ca- 
nadian Parliament and the Kiwanis Club of Ottawa. Rep- 
resentatives from the following clubs were also present: 
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The governor of Alaska, William D. Egan, and Mayor George 
Byer of Anchorage joined with Kiwanians to officially un- 
furl a Canadian flag sent to the city by the Kiwanis Club 
of Whitehorse, Yukon. Participants were (from left): Wen- 
dell Kibler, president of the North Star, Anchorage club; 
Donal R. Faunch, lieutenant governor, division 18; Egan; 
Byer; and Morrie Wilkins, president of the Anchorage club. 


Norwood, Massena, Malone, Potsdam, North Franklin, 
Fort Covington, and Brushton-Moira, New York and 
Brockville and Cornwall, Ontario. 

A speech by the Canadian Consul General C. F. Wilson 
was one of the features of a special meeting held by 
the Kiwanis Club of West Allis. Wisconsin for Milwaukee 
area clubs. Messages were read from President Kennedy, 
Prime Minister John G. Diefenbaker, and Wisconsin 
Senators Alexander Wiley and William Proxmire. in ad- 
dition, the proceedings and the speech were introduced 
into the Congressional Record by Senator Wiley. In 
doing so, he said of the meeting, “The occasion splendidly 
reflected the way in which such organizations as Kiwanis, 
by reaching the hands of friendship and understanding 
across international boundaries, can do much to improve 
relations in this shrinking world.” 

The Kiwanis Club of Whitehorse, Yukon, meanwhile, 
sent a Canadian flag to the city of Anchorage, Alaska. 
Alaska Governor William D. Egan and Kiwanians repre- 
senting the Anchorage and North Star, Anchorage clubs 
received the flag in a ceremony at the airport. During 
Goodwill Week, it was flown in front of the city hall. 
The gift was in reply to goodwill letters sent to the Com- 
missioner of the Yukon Territory and the Whitehorse 
Public Administrator by the Alaskan clubs and signed by 
the mayor of Anchorage. Donal R. Faunch, lieutenant 
governor of division 18 and a member of the North Star, 
Anchorage club, personally delivered the letters to the 
men at a Whitehorse club meeting. 

One of the week’s inter-club meetings was held by 
the Ilion, New York club. Visiting clubs included North 
Utica, New Hartford, Rome, and Little Falls, New York 
and the Kiwanis Club of Thorold, Ontario. The guest 
speaker was Trustee Don E. Mumford. 

At least one state governor, George D. Clyde of Utah, 
issued a statewide Canada-US Goodwill Week proc- 
lamation. Mayoral proclamations were issued in: Terry, 
Alabama; Arkadelphia, Arkansas; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia (in behalf of all the Los Angeles area clubs and 
accepted by Past International President H. Park Arnold 
and Trustee Ernest G. Bashor); Lake Worth, Florida; 
Tell City, Indiana; Covington, Kentucky; Hagerstown, 
Maryland; Chattanooga, Tennessee; and Cincinnati, Ohio 
(sponsored by the Price Hill, Cincinnati club). 
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FOOD FOR CUBANS 

Tue pLicut of the world’s refugees has spurred Ameri- 
cans and Canadians to send vast amounts of food, cloth- 
ing, and cash to relief agencies. But these gifts have 
always been addressed to distant lands. The refugee 
problem, like many other world problems, has never 
really penetrated our own borders—that is until just 
recently. 

When Fidel Castro first began turning his newly lib- 
erated Cuba into another police state, disillusioned peo- 
ple began to leave. Many went to Florida. There are now 
approximately 75,000 Cubans in the Miami area alone. 
Many of them have neither money nor property nor 
promise of attaining either. Their condition so shocked 
Dr. H. M. Harrison, a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
High Point, North Carolina visiting in Miami, that he 
resolved to try to provide at least the bare essentials. 

Upon returning home, he told fellow Kiwanians, “Their 
need for food and clothing, the crowded conditions in 
which they are living—as many as thirty people sleep- 
ing in shifts in a home built for a family of five—and 
the dignity with which they are trying to face their un- 
certain future convinced me that I had to do something 
to help.” Not only did his own club agree, but, at last 
count, there were seventy other clubs that had offered 
help. 

The High Point and the Furnitureland, High Point 
clubs jointly planned the “Kiwanis Freedom Caravan for 
Refugee Cubans in Miami.” The caravan would be com- 
posed of trucks loaded with food and clothing collected 
in the High Point area and en route to Miami. Wide- 
spread support was obtained with the help of news media, 
including plugs by columnist Drew Pearson, who called 
the project an example of one of the most important ways 
of promoting peace. 

Goods poured in from businesses, factories, and private 
citizens. Among the donations were two hundred pairs 
of new shoes, several hundred pounds of meal, and a sup- 
ply of under-garments from a lingerie manufacturer. One 





To the question, “What do 
you like best in the cir- 
cus?” youngsters often re- 
ply, “the clowns,” exciting 
aerialists and lion-tamers 
notwithstanding. But it’s 
littl wonder that clowns 
are popular when they 
give the kids a personal 
“hello” as world-famous 
Emmett Kelly did when 
the Richmond County, 
New York club escorted 
eighty orphans on an all- 
day circus outing. Accom- 
panying the boys were 
Kiwanians John Banks 
left) and Club President 
Godfrey Carstens, Jr. 
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High Point grocer loaned his only delivery truck, saying 
that he would rent a truck until his was returned. 

Following the caravan’s April 26th departure, stop- 
overs were made at several designated locations where 
other Kiwanis clubs brought their contributions. And at 
these points more trucks joined the procession. Twenty- 
five of them finally arrived in Miami. The trucks were 
met and unloaded by Cubans. Food and clothing worth 
an estimated $100,000 were stored in a warehouse for 
distribution by local agencies. 

The project, endorsed by Kiwanis International, 
brought this comment from President J. O. Tally, Jr., “... 
it will be a positive blow for the forces of freedom and 
democracy, and a demonstrable concern for human dig- 
nity and welfare of our suffering fellowmen.” 


Community Projects 

A DAY FOR FLAG WAVING 

PaTRIC.IsM erupted spontaneously among Americans last 
May when Commander Alan B. Shepard was launched 
into space. His feat was cheered across the nation. But 
just down the beach from Cape Canaveral, the city of 
Cocoa Beach, Florida showed its appreciation by doing 
some old-fashioned flag-waving. 

Flying the flags in honor of the astronauts was the 
idea of the Cocoa Beach Kiwanians, who suggested that 
the city buy the flags for this purpose with funds set 
aside for a Fourth of July fireworks display. The city 
agreed. Members then helped buy the flags and super- 
vised their installation in the downtown area. Fifty flags 
were flying on the day the space shot was first scheduled, 
and they continued flying until the launching was 
achieved. 

The club’s celebrating caused others to follow suit. 
One man provided both a flag and a pole for the city hall, 
and merchants displayed “Good Luck Astronauts” signs 
on marquees and in shop windows. The flags, said Club 
President David E. Ponder, “aroused a wave of pride 
and patriotism in our town that is hard to describe.” 
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Civic Works 
ON BEHALF OF FREEDOM 


ABOUT A YEAR AGO in San Diego, California a lieutenant 
commander in the US Navy spoke before the Kiwanis 
Club of San Diego. He discussed the chief problem con- 
fronting the Western World—the threat of communism. 
He said that lack of citizenship responsibility was the 
principal reason that the United States had not yet suc- 
cessfully contained that threat. Then he uttered a grave 
prediction: “Barring some renaissance of patriotism,” 
he said, “we will not enjoy our present form of govern- 
ment ten years hence.” 

Profoundly affected by the speech, members of the 
San Diego club asked themselves what they might do 
toward building citizenship responsibility. They con- 
cluded that perhaps the lack of responsibility was due to 
a misunderstanding of it. Perhaps Americans were not 
sufficiently aware of the values of their own system and 
could benefit by a program that would focus attention 
on those values. A committee was formed to consider 
ways that the American system might be explained more 
fully to influential Americans, who would pass the in- 
formation to others. 

In the members’ eyes, the committee’s forthcoming 
suggestion not only achieved this end, but also put the 
program squarely in line with the current CQ emphasis 
of Kiwanis International. The committee suggested a 
series of six weekly speeches, each by a prominent Ameri- 
can, each devoted to a specific aspect of American free- 
dom. The series would be called “Pillars of American 
Freedom.” Its stated objectives: “To broaden the under- 
standing of and appreciation for the strengths, rewards, 
and demands of the American Way,” and, “To encourage 
other groups to expand and extend the educational pro- 
gram in all its ramifications.” 

Each of the speakers selected were recognized experts 
in their fields. Each of the topics reflected an area of 
concern important to democracy. The speakers and the 
topics were: US Senator Howard W. Cannon, Nevada 
(politics); Loyd Wright, past president of the American 
Bar Association (law); Charles S. Thomas, president of 
several companies and a former secretary of the Navy 
(economics); Bishop Gerald H. Kennedy, president of 
the Council of Bishops of the Methodist Church (re- 
ligion); and George S. Benson, president of the National 
Education Program (education). A sixth speaker, Carlos 
P. Romulo, ambassador to the United States for the 
Philippine Republic, was selected to summarize the pillars 
of freedom and challenge the audience to apply what they 
had heard in daily life. 

Selection of the audience was considered almost as 
important as selection of the speakers. Leaders of gov- 
ernment, civic groups, church clubs, women’s organiza- 
tions, service clubs, the ministry, labor unions, and 
schools were personally invited. 

Publicity came easily. A radio station volunteered to 
broadcast each speech in its entirety, and television and 
newspaper coverage was assured. Members promoted the 
program at every opportunity and sold tickets for the 
series. 

Last February, Senator Cannon set the program in 
motion. His speech was attended by five hundred people, 
many of whom paid $20 to attend the complete series. 
Students attended on tickets given them by Kiwanians. 
One student reported on the Senator’s speech in her high 
school civics class, and was invited by her principal to 
repeat it before the entire student body. Student response 
was so good that she was assigned to attend the balance 
of the series and report on each lecture to the school. 
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The program took hold in other areas, as well. Steadily 
growing interest was evidenced in the attendance of 
nearly one thousand at the final speech. At that event a 
special Pillars of American Freedom’ Award was pre- 
sented to former Vice President Richard M. Nixon. In 
accepting, Nixon called upon community leaders to “be- 
come involved in the arena of controversy and political 
campaign. It is not enough,” he said, “to listen or to read, 
but you must be active if these American freedoms are 
to prevail not only in the United States but throughout 
the world.” 

After the final speech, Club President Pat Hyndman 
said that he was “in a state of glowing collapse.” But 
though PAF had reached its climax, it was not completed. 
Following Nixon’s admonition, the club set about per- 
suading people to “lead or participate in study and dis- 
cussion groups, speak to other organizations, write for 
publication, and, most important, to take a firmer stand 
for the principles of American freedom in business, civic, 
private, and political affairs.” Reprints of the speeches 
were distributed, and some members regularly gave 
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* Tie a 
Speaker Romulo and award-recipient Nixon congratulated 
each other at the final program in the San Diego club’s 


Pillars of American Freedom series, while Club President 
Pat Hyndman (rear) and an audience of 1000 applauded. 
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speeches of their own. Each speech in the PAF series was 
also taped for distribution. In addition, the club sponsored 
a series of seven workshop meetings organized by a firm 
of civil affairs consultants and called “Citizens at Work.” 

The San Diego club’s job was assessed by Mr. Nixon 
who, in a letter to the club, called the program, “mean- 
ingful and important work.” 
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LEAVING EARLY 
(From page 22) 


10t yet brought up his farm proposi- 
ion. I yawned openly, but Karl only 
awned politely in return. I looked 
oward my wife for a sign, but she 
vas busy trying to cover a yawn, too. 


S urELy, I thought, she couldn’t hold 
me to an agreement with people 
we hadn’t even invited in and who 
were trying to get money from me 
besides. 

I decided to let Karl have it. “Say,” 
I said to him, “did you notice the pic- 
ture of that ax-murderer in the 
paper tonight? Any relation to you? 
Same name and I think I see quite a 
close resemblance.” 

“Why how ridiculous,” said Mrs. 
Schmoganhoff shrilly. “Why Karl 
doesn’t look as much like him as you 
do.” 

My wife leaned forward and stared 
at me intently. “Etta is right,” she 
said. “You do resemble him. Wait 
a minute.” She rummaged in the 
magazine rack and pulled out the 
evening paper. 

“Ah, here it is,” she said turning 
the pages. Mr. and Mrs. Schmogan- 
hoff stood up and looked over her 
shoulder. 

My wife compared me to the pic- 
ture in the paper. “Yes,” she said, 
“there’s the same receding chin.” 

“And the same receding hairline,” 
said Mrs. Schmoganhoff. 

“And look at those same beady 
little eyes,” said Karl. 

“Now see here .. .” I began indig- 
nantly. 

Karl broke into a laugh. “Don’t 
take it so hard, old buddy,” he said 
soothingly. “Every family has a skel- 
eton or two in their closet.” He pulled 
his chair up close to mine. “Now 
about that farm you are interested in. 
You’ve got to see it to really appre- 
ciate it.” 

“Harold is free tomorrow after- 
noon,” my wife broke in. 

“Fine, fine,” Karl boomed. “Tl 
pick you up at two o'clock.” 

The Schmoganhoffs left at mid- 
night with very cordial good-by’s, all 
seven of them. 

My wife picked up a stack of dishes, 
and I said, “I'll help you in a minute, 
Mrs. Mac . . . short for Machiavelli.” 

She smiled sweetly and went into 
the kitchen humming “Old Mac- 
Donald Had A Farm.” 

| sat there thinking how foolish I 

s in trying to correct a quaint old 

ial practice. But what really dis- 
turbed me was how I was ever going 

get up enough nerve to skin a 

skrat. THE END 
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Wherever you find 
FORD BRANDED 

GUM you'll be help- 

ing boys like this one 

by putting pennies 

through Ford BallGum 

and Ford Chicle Chew 
machines. You'll like 
FORD GUM and so will 
your friends. Tell them 
about your club Project and 
how their patronage of Ford 
Machines helps. Day by day 
FORD GUM machines build 
good will and income for your 
club’s community service § 
program. 


chewing gum 
=f ford 
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Co., Inc. Akron, New York 
Gum and Machine 


(Canada), Ltd. 


556 Kingston Rd., 
Toronto 8, Canada 





Take -Apart Pipe Has Glass Bowl 


Made entirely of glass and ny- 
lon, a new pipe offers a cool, clean 
smoke without breaking-in or 
flavoring the tobacco with burning 
briar. The tobacco burns in a heat- 
resistant glass bowl inside a nylon 
case. Pyro-Bol is available from 
Pennyfields, Box 413, Chicago 90. 
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PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





Pee BRONZE PLAQUES 
@ MEMORIALS © HOWOR ROLLS 
SEE @ TABLETS © TESTIMONIALS 
THIS —_ AA _ Catalog A-79 a 
or Medals and T ies 
BOOK ask for tatslen O79 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE Tabiet Co. inc., 
150 W.22nd St., New York 11, WN. ¥. WA 4-2323 







Phoenix Kiwanis 





Valley of The Sun Kiwanis. . Fri. 
An Associated Federal Hotel 












THE BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 




















-QTHIS HAND CARRIES 
me = =s A LIFE SAVER 


Donated by a Kiwanis Club. Here’s a 
low cost project in which your Club can 
aid every person in your community. 
The Globe M/M Mouth-to-Mask Resus- 
citator is welcomed by every fire and 
police department, rescue squad, camp, 
school and public swimming pool. 
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Hayton, Ohio 
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PROBLEM KIDS 
(From page 18) 


thari a two-year-old. “When I first 
saw him,” George said, “he was 
typical of the kids we have in the 
project now. If I'd known then what 
I know now, we might have saved 
him. As it is, there’s no hope. It’s too 
late.” 

Even if that boy could now be 
helped by therapy, he would be an 
“educational cripple.” The same is 
true for those who rgspond to spe- 
cial recreation programs and the like; 
as therapy it may be very good and 
beneficial, but the educational deficit 
is likely to prevent thorough adjust- 
ment and may even trigger a regres- 
sion right back to the starting point. 
Even residential treatment centers, 
both private (which are too expen- 
sive for most families) and public 
(which are exceedingly rare), are 
subject to this potential hazard. 

The Elmont project has not only 
provided an essential institution but 
has produced “fringe benefits” as 
well. For one thing, the example set 
by the non-professional mom-teach- 
ers has prompted classroom teachers 
to pay closer attention to pupils’ in- 
dividual needs. If Johnny can’t read, 
he will probably get more help now 
than he would have gotten before the 
project began. 

Some parents of project children 
are not in the best of mental health 


themselves. Since their cooperation 
is needed in the first place, and since 
the home environment is of interest 
to the project staff, George and 
the psychologists have occasionally 
served as unofficial case workers. 
Happily, some parents have referred 
themselves to the mental health 
center, though others who need it 
have not. In any case, the net result is 
a gain for society as well as for those 
people who directly benefit. 

The benefit to Elmont may not be 
all that is forthcoming from the 
project. George feels that many com- 
munities are equipped with the re- 
sources needed to duplicate the pro- 
gram. Official interest has been shown 
by the New York State Department 
of Education, and a paper was pre- 
sented to a workshop at the 1959 
annual convention of the American 
Ortho-Psychiatric Association. In 
1960 the project staff was invited to 
report to the entire convention. 

As far as George is concerned, all 
this is well and good. He hopes that 
something may soon be added to 
psychology books as a result of the 
project, and he welcomes plagiarism. 
But the results achieved in Elmont 
give him the most satisfaction. “Out- 
side aid of some kind would have 
come along eventually,” he has said, 
“but in the meantime those children 
were with us and needed to be 
taken care of. So we did the job 
ourselves.” THE END 





OPEN WIDER, PLEASE 
(From page 38) 


“Are you throwing that up again?” 
I said. She knows my sore spots all 
right. 

“It happens,” I continued, hurt but 
dignified, “that there is more to 
science than just a little figure 
juggling. There is the eternal specu- 
be. 

“Oh, all right,” she said. “If you’re 
going to make a speech, I counted 
thirty.” 

So. Jessie had fifteen, my wife, 
thirty. Then I began to count my 
teeth before a mirror—scientifically, 
of course—tapping them with my 
toothbrush. After losing track once 
or twice, I came up with thirty-three. 
Then repeating the empirical ap- 
proach, I came ‘round with thirty- 
two, but still there was a tidy margin 
in our favor—men, that is—Aristotle 
and I. “Eureka!” I said softly. I made 
the necessary notations and asked 
my wife to check them. 

“See?” she said, “I knew you’d do 
it that way.” 

“What way?” 
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“Getting me to give a number and 
then simply upping it.” 

“Any time you wish,” I said, “you 
can check my findings, repeat the 
experiment. I feel that I have vindi- 
cated Aristotle in this matter. Women 
do have fewer teeth than men. You 
see, Bertrand Russell said .. .” 

“Oh, never mind him! What about 
the clock?” 

“What clock?” 

“The electric clock—the kitchen 
clock—it’s not running, remember?” 

I could see she had lost interest in 
the scientific method, but then her 
attention span has never been too 
great. 

Another thing that Aristotle be- 
lieved, and that Russell thinks is just 
too silly for words, is that an elephant 
suffering with insomnia can be cured 
if its right shoulder is rubbed with a 
mixture of salt and oil. 

Only the high cost of safari living 
these days keeps me from proving 
what I feel sure will turn out to be 
an excellent elephant insomniac cure. 
They do have an elephant at our city 
zoo, but unfortunately he sleeps like 
a log. THE END 
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INQUIRY 


Any search into the issues of the day 
ranges from those of international im. I 
port to those involving the efficient fur c. 
tioning of the local community. Each 
citizen shares the responsibility for 
solution of problems and each solution 
reflects the thinking of individua's. 
INQUIRY, therefore, is being developed Fi" 
on an “open-end” basis in order that Hy 
the issues discussed will be timely— Bim 
hitting at matters of immediate as well 

as lasting concern. 


These programs are now ready for ;e- 

lease in September . 
THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE ae 

AND THE FIFTH AMENDMENT @& 


Is it really possible to change the Elec. 
toral College plan? Can we retain the 
Fifth Amendment concept and still have 
effective law enforcement? 


DELINQUENCY—ACTUAL 
OR STATISTICAL? 


Are we being too soft with juvenile 
delinquents? 


10U 


ARE AMERICANS GETTING = | 
SOFT: ARE WE LOSING M 
OUR PRESTIGE ABROAD? 


In today’s world, might seems to mak 
right. Is this really true? 


COLLEGE FOR EVERYBODY? Miles 


‘ 
What attitude will actually be the be 
for our youth? 
TRUE HEROES OF HISTORY 


Do we understand the contributions of 
these leaders? 


Each of these tapes runs exactly 24 
minutes 20 seconds. This will allow for 
ten seconds of station identification, a 
thirty second commercial, and a five 
minute news cast or other program dur- 
ing the scheduled half hour. A one min- 
ute segment of each tape will give a 
Kiwanis message and the local radio 
station can identify local sponsorship. 


Use this coupon for further information, 
complete order form, and contract. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
Kiwanis International Building 
101 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please tell me how my club may partic 
in the INQUIRY project. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CciTY 





STATE OR PROVINCE 
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Y | inis International and WGN, Inc., 
e ant a series of tape discussions 
nh -he vital issues of the day, 
nsed on the (Citizenship 
otient) concept. CQ is the 
a measurement of one- 


FA as an alert, y Ni 


— and in- 
rains citizen; the 

| concept is designed 
scaly to assist in developing 
aaa informed opinion. Each of the 
= hie programs in the initial 
x ries is being taped by expert 
“] chnicians after weeks of thought- 

| preparation; each is designed 

'be broadcast on public service 

ne by the radio station in your 


mmunity. is available 
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Dr. Bergen Evans, well- 
known television personality 
and long time advocate of 
open discussion of public 
issues, is moderator for 
each progiam and is assist- 
ing Kiwanis in the selection 
of Each pro- 
gram is scheduled for 
broadcast by WGN radio in 
Chicago before release to 
local stations. 


KIWANIS COOKOUT CHEFS! ENTER KAISER FOIL’S 3RD ANNUAL 


Cookout Championship 


Win! First Prize: $10,000.00 cash for best cookout 
recipe! Next 4 Prizes: Jeep Station Wagons! 25 Grand 
Prizes: 25 champions and wives fly to Hawaii (guests of 
Kaiser Foil) for giant Cook-Off. 

$1,000.00 Cash for your Kiwanis Club if your re- 
cipe wins First Prize. $250.00 for your Club if it wins 


2nd, 3rd, 4th, or 5th Prize. 
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KAISER FOIL COOKOUT, P.0.Box 718, Hinsdale, Ill. 
I am a member of the. Kiwanis Club ; 
CITY . 

: 

NAME —— - 
: 
ADDRESS - ; 
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Look how easy! Send us your best Cookout Recipe. 


detail. Enter now! Enter often! 


And check this! Hot off the press and now on sale 
at your local bookstore is “The Cookout Book” with 
all winning recipes from Kaiser Cookouts of past two f 
years. Plus many, many more terrific recipes, practical 
barbecue tips, and menus. Get the book with all the 


answers on barbecue cooking and entertaining. 


Use the foil the champions choose . . . Kaiser Foil! 
Best because it’s quilted to wrap stronger, hold longer, 
cling tighter! Seals in rich meat juices. Protects fresh 


vegetable flavors. Makes clean-up easy, too! 





Your Kiwanis Club is eligible for prize only if you /ill 


out coupon and attach it to your recipe-entry. 
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No holds barred as long as it’s a main dish prepared 
8 prep 


outdoors. List ingredients first and describe method in Ff 





